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Ww NTED—A LADY OF REFINEMENT AND 
culture, middle aged. as companion and housekeeper in a 


very small family. Must be a Friend or Friendly inclined. Ad- 
dress “* Friend,”’ 1507 Centennial Ave., Philadelphia 


RELIABLE PERSON WISHES TO ASSIST 


in light housework A home more regarded than wages. 
Excellent references Address R. E. E., 1500 Race St. 


OR RENT—CHEAP, TO A DESIRABLE 

Tenant, part of a House on Eighth Street above Parrish, 

occupied by owner of same. For further particulars apply to or 
address Barber & Hill, 8. W. Corner 12th and Poplar Sts 


ANTED.—BY A WOMAN FRIEND, AN 

unfurnished room with Board in a Friends’ family. Terms 
to be reasonable. Address S. M. A., Care of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation. 15th and Race Sts, Phila. 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8 DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


_menpe 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 
144 8. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Capital and Sarplas, 


$1,175,000. 


Assets,. 3,333,534. 

The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture Bonds of this 
company are secured bya special deposit of First 
Mortgages, held by the Mercantile Trust Co., of New 
York, as Trustees, for the security of the bond holders: 


the mortgages thus held are on property, the cash value 


| of which is two and a-half times the amount of the 


mortgage. The security is ample. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
8S. RoBrnson COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
R. W. Cay, 
Wa. P. Bement, 
James SCHLEICHER, 
R. L, AUSTIN, 
WM. HACKER, 


\ E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 
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| RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
' CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jospine ATTENDED To. 


11265 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


I t t Se iti and Guaran , ” : 
» a . = 
nvestmen scurities al x R. RICHARDS, Seen ten 


teed Mortgages. 1541 N, 12th Bt. 2212 Wallace treet. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. | a 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 708 WALNUT StT., PHILA'’DA 
88 Park Row, New YorK. Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


QUEEN &C 0.924 og 


112 N. Tents SrTReet, PHILADA’ 


CARPETINGS. EE HI CARPETINGS. 


—_—— ~~ 
THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- wm = * © AXMINSTERS, . .  .  . 81.50 
KET ALWAYS HERE. a ~* MOQUETTS.. . . 81.10 to 81.50 
W* carry a fuS assortment of BIGE- : - d a. jae 90 Pag iy 
LOW and wind fione “Re waste ced th 4 INGRAINS,. . . 40to75cts. 
BRUSSELS, apo Lows, Ingraine. : China and Japanese Mattings by the roll, 
These makes are well known to be Ja : 5 of 40 yards, 86. to 8.20. 
superior to all others. i or? B ee ae 5 F 
We would call attention to our LINOLEUMS AND O/L CLOTHS. 
BARGAIN DEPARTMENT where off ! WINDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 
patterns and remnants go quickly at marked-down We Furnish a good Spring roller shade, made 


prices. 6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 
The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 


COTT, recently of 13307 MARKET STREET, will | THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


find him here and ready to give all who call his JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
best attention. 1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, ae oyun from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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mah Mitre LIFE INS.CO. PHILA. 


a eee oe ee ee or OCCT OO TOT eee ana 


This Company furnishes ALL DEesIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ‘actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SurpPLUs of over Two AND A 
HALF MILLIONS, g@m7 ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and pe cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secured by special oo of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am. 

ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MIL".ER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor, 
Drrecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edw rd Hoopes, Joseph 8. Harris, Winthrop Smith 

Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE I8S——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH > STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and | 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
swwely to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


QUEEN 4Co.s4 CHESTS: 


PHILADA. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Leki A. M URPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER: 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green. ’ 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holdin 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 1 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, . 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


WM. H. JONES, 


rtil- 

os — of 

great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you 
- cannot get here, write for wants. 
yt yy with all 


the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


| Aeneid of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, 
Sarau J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vive Street, Phila. 
Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Commpentant, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


Phila. 


Executive ComMitTreer—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, la.; Mary Aun Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall 
Doylestown, Pa. 


more, 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


~ Thy 
TEA AND COFFEE. 

If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md , Va, W. Va., D.C.,Ohio, NL, Wis, Ind. Andi 
will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 


WM. 8. INGRAM, 31 N. SEconpD Sr., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 


BAUCH'S $95 J Tae 


Of Dealers Pa in unassigned 
territory. 


RAW GONE MEAL, (strictly pure. 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
Mouriate of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. 
> ——. = .| Kaiait. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 
Pe PA. 


BAUGH & SONS CO. » ect hee 


"The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JouaNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful oupervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. jae" When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 


centenmene and - por 
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TELEPHONE No. 118. 


PE) "NHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD ATLANTIC CITY, N 


PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air; table and appointments excellent 

Open April Ist to November. 

James H. PRESTON. 
4 


ten AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQUILs J. LONVILL, 1244 North Ninth Steest. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


nechen Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to S. Maddock.) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
aS@-Piain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monty TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


-ETO re. { No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


vow IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
+ PAPER HANGING LONE 

Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Beautiful Gold Papers, 12% 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. 


dress in the country. 


Papers, 6 cts. roll ; 


20 cts: Heavy Em- 


Samples sent free to any ad 


A.L. DIAMENT EC - 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


wore WM. HEACOCK, Ge~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


— 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGE 10 HIRE. 


corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. 








(HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 


| chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 


enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 


Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


‘FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Or CynTH1A4 G. Bos_Er, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
* ° * 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLoTHs, Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADEs, Mats, Rvos, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BOOM sere «© - BENJAMIN GREEN, 
38 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 
a &G0.924 Cuestuut st 
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BEYOND THE CROSS. 

STILL will we trust, though earth seem dark and dreary, | 
And the heart faint beneath his chastening rod ; 

Though rough and steep our pathway, worn and weary, 


Still will we trust in God! 


Our eyes see dimly till by faith anointed, 

And our blind choosing brings us grief and pain ; 

Through Him alone who hath our way appointed, 
We find our peace again. 


Choose for us, God! nor let our weak preferring 
Cheat our poor souls of good thou hast designed ; 
Choose for us, God! thy wisdom is unerring, 
And we are fools and blind. 


So from our sky the Night shall furl her shadows, 
And Day pour gladness through his golden gates : 
Our rough path leads to flower-enamelled meadows, 
Where joy our coming waits. 


Let us press on in patient self-denial, 
Accept the hardship, shrink not from the loss ; 
Our guerdon lies beyond the hour of trial, 


Our crown beyond the cross. 
— Christian Life. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ILLINOIS FRIENDS: THE YEARLY 


| meeting of the First-day School Association. 


| interest manifest. 





MEETING. 


pany with Jonathan W. Plummer and son, regret- | 
ing that Hannah could not accompany us, being de- | 
tained on account of indisposition in the family. We 
took the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy road to 
Mendota, where we changed cars for the Illinois | 
Central, meeting Friends there from Iowa, en route | 
for the Yearly Meeting. Only two other Friends 
started with us from Chicago. At Lostant we were | 
met by Friends from Clear Creek and conveyed to 
their hospitable homes, where we were conveniently | 
distributed—our company being apportioned to 
Lydia Mills, where L. H. H. and I had housed nine 
yearsago. Since then the husband and father, Pusey 
Mills, has been removed from the earthly home. 

On Seventh-day morning we attended the meet- 
ing for ministers and elders, where familiar faces of 
former memories greeted us. The covering of grate- 
ful hearts was experienced and gathered as we were 
from distant parts of the vineyard, the feeling found 
expression through different instruments. Loving 
and wise counsel was given concerning the responsi- 
bilities of ministers and elders. Much interest was 
manifest in the reading and answering of the queries 
which differ from ours; the wording of some we 
thought preferable. , 





After dining and mingling pleasantly in the home 


| of our friends, Joshua and Hannah Mills, meeting 
| there with friends from Texas who had come to at- 


tend the Yearly Meeting, we returned to attend a 
We 
were surprised to find so many present, and so much 
Reports were read from different 


| schools, which were quite encouraging; one where 
| the members numbered 30, the average attendance 


was 25. Epistles from other associations were read, 


| inciting to press forward in the good work. An es- 
| say on the subject of music was read by Thomas C. 
| Hogue, from Iowa, treating of its influence as a fac- 
| tor in the First-day school work or in the religious 
| field. 
| judgment in regard to its place in the home, the essay 


While not wishing to interfere with or give 


yet placed it in the realm of the physical, or enjoy- 


| ment through the senses, but seriously objected to 
| its use asa help in spiritual worship. It met with 


hearty approval. Some speaking out of their own ex- 


| perience, said they had been led through pressure to 
| adopt music in the starting of a school, but found it 
| to weigh heavily, and to interfere with the important 
| purposes of the Association, and having abandoned 


it found a growing benefit therein. 
First-day morning the multitude gathered from 


| the country surrounding Clear Creek. The meeting 
We left Chicago on Sixth-day the 14th inst., in com- | 


was somewhat unsettled for a time through late ar- 
rivals, but quiet attention was given to the spoken 
word. The call was given for the need of obedience 


| to the law, the testimony, the statutes and command- 
| ment of the Lord as set forth by the Psalmist, also 
| the righteousness of the Lord’s judgment, and the 


necessity after having given counsel to the law, of 
patiently abiding under the chastening band Divine. 
This was followed by service somewhat in the same 
line of thought by B. F. Nichols, most especially em- 
phasizing the power of love. The meeting closed, we 


| felt, under a covering largely imbued with this attri- 


bute. We did not leave the grounds in the recess, 
dinner being provided in a building near by, which 
somewhat lifted the burden of travel and care from 
those who entertain visiting Friends, and afforded 
time for pleasant social mingling in a more extended 
manner than could otherwise be obtained. 

In the afternoon the meeting was quite crowded. 
The feeling was voiced of thankfulness for the com- 
mon tie of union and purpose which had so largely 
drawn us together—the hungering for righteousness, 
and search after truth—embracing every sect and 
those outside the pale of any, who yet recognize the 
call to a better life—and the relation we bear to the 
One Source of life, love, and strength. Emphasis 
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was placed upon pure and righteous living rather 
than a dependence upon human schemes for salva- 
tion ; fervent prayer was offered that we might be 
able to live such lives and keep near in loving obedi- 
ence to the Father. 

We made a little visit to Carver and Mary Ann 
Tomlinson, and in the evening attended a meeting 
of the Illinois Peace Association, which was a larger 
gathering than we had anticipated. After the busi- 
ness was transacted, an address was given by Moses 
Gunn, a Baptist minister from La Salle, who recog- 
nized the injunction “ Resist not evil,” and the good 
fruits which would result from its observance in all 
the differences which might arise, private or na- 
tional. The day had been very full and we were 
glad to rest. 

Second-day morning,the 17th inst., the Yearly 
Meeting opened, a larger number gathering than at 
Ohio. The day was cloudy and some rain fell, but 
within there was life and interest manifested. Some 
of the Epistles were read and committees appointed. 
We dined as on the day previous in the hall adja- 
cent, and at 2 o’clock again assembled. Minutes 
which were not at hand in the morning, for visiting 
Friends, were read,—one for Samuel Smith, a Minis- 
ter, and Sally, his wife, an Elder, from Neversink 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; one for Lydia H. Price, 
from Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Pa.,and one 
for Phebe Griffith, her companion, from the same 
meeting. The remaining Epistles were read and 
elicited expressions of encouragement and thankful- 
ness for the help and comfort derived from such cor- 
respondence. Life seems to abound in the meeting, 
and a feeling was present that we had come to learn 
and be strengthened or incited to greater faithfulness 
by mingling with friends in this Yearly Meeting. It 
was raining when meeting closed, and a gathering 
which had been planned for the children and young 
people in the evening was postponed for a future 
time. 

On Third-day morning it was still raining, but the 
wells are low in this section, so that we can make 
no complaint about the weather, but rather be ex- 
ceedingly thankful for our many favors. The meet- 
ing gathered at 10 o’clock, the usual hour. The First, 
Second and Third Queries were read and answered, 
calling forth much earnest and feeling expression, in 
reference to the importance of assembliug for spirit- 
ual worship, the need of making sacrifices, thus 
manifesting our love for each other,—a love which 
will exclude the tale bearing and detracting spirit ; 
also in reference to simplicity of dress and speech, 
and in all our appointments. While the reading of 
the Scriptures was recommended and the grand 
truths therein contained emphasized, a cantion was 
extended not to lose sight of the power which in- 
spired those writers in the past, and is as potent to- 
day as ever it was if we hold ourselves receptive to 
its influence. After our lunch and the social con- 
verse, we convened again at 2 o’clock and considered 
the remaining Queries. Satisfaction was expressed 
with the fulness of the answers to the Fourth Query 
—which also embraces the renting of property for 
the sale of liquor, and selling grain to be distilled. 
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The Ninth Query called forth a concern for a 
Friends’ school among them, but they are so re- 
motely situated as to render it difficult; and some 
felt that the public school in this section being so 
largely in the care of Friends precluded in a measure 
the pressing need. One Friend encouraged home 
study with the parents, taking up subjects in natural 
history and creating an interest in scientific pur- 
suits. After some further business the yearly meet- 
ing adjourned until Fourth-day afternoon. 

A session of the First-day School Association was 
held in the evening, (Third-day). The epistles pre- 
pared to be sent in reply to those received were read, 
some words of encouragement given, and experience 
in the conducting of schools recited, which elicited in- 
terest and free expression. Though some of us took 
the period for rest, we had made a visit in the inter- 
val to Anna Wilson, widow of Amos, where I had 
made a very pleasant visit nine years ago. Since then 
the husband had been removed from their midst. He 
and his wife had removed from New Garden, Chester 
Co., in 1826, to Ohio, near St. Clairsville, improving 
the land and building up a comfortable home; then 
in 1851 they moved to their present home near Mt. 
Palatine, where their son Amos and wife now reside, 
with other children settled near and farther west. 

On Fourth-day morning a meeting for worship 
was held in which several testimonies were borne to 
the sufficiency of the Inner Light and the power of 
love to direct and cement in the bonds of harmoni- 
ous Jabor and union. Sidney Averill and wife, life- 
long workers in the field of education and testimony- 
bearers to the efficacy of peace and love, have beenin 
attendance, he leaving before the close to attend 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. The afternoon session was 
short, leaving time for a children’s meeting. Allen 
Flitcraft, Jr., gave an object lesson which the children 
took part in and was instructive and enjoyable, 
after which remarks were made suited to the occa- 
sion, and it was thought to be a profitable opportun- 
ity. In the evening a parlor meeting was held at the 
house of Oliver and Mattie Mills, which was a deeply 
humbling and baptizing occasion, many among both 
older and younger Friends being gathered. It wasa 
season some of us will not soon forget. We rode in 
the bright moonlight to our different homes with a 
sense of the overshadowing of Divine Goodness 
and Love,and with thankfulness for the fresh evi- 
dence we had experienced thereof. 

Fifth-day morning was bright and mild. At 8 
o’clock an adjourned session of the meeting for min- 
isters and elders was held, in which great freedom 
prevailed in recurring to personal experiences, and 
the loving counsel handed forth and nearness of 
spirit which prevailed, were both tendering and 
strengthening, and we felt truly it was good to 
be there. When we realize the great distances 
which separate members of this Yearly Meeting and 
the isolated condition of many, the sacrifices they 
have to make in getting to their meetings, and the 
deep interest they manifest, and comfort they find in 
these seasons of reunion and refreshment, it calls 
forth the tenderest sympathy and is calculated to 
lead toa comparison of our more favored circum- 





stances at home, and to query, Are we sufliciently 
appreciative thereof? And do we bear fruit com- 
mensurate with our privileges? Thomas Trueblood 
and wife, from Blue River, Ill.; Benjamin F. Nichols 
and wife, and Thomas Tomlinson, from Marietta, 
Iowa; Thomas Hogne and wife and Elijah Hogue 
and others, from West Liberty, Iowa; several 
Friends from Nebraska, Edward Coale and wife, 
with others, from Benjaminville, Ill.; Jonathan W. 
Plummer and Allan J. Flitcraft, from Chicago, were 
among those present at this meeting. 

At 10 o’clock the session of the Yearly Meeting 
begun. Reports were read from the Philanthropic 
Work,—tfirst the Indian Question, including letters 
of interest, mostly relating to the employment of a 
matron in the Santee Agency. The Committee rec- 
ommended codperation in the work, which was ap- 
proved by the meeting. Then the reports on Arbi- 
bitration, Prison Reform, and Temperance were 
read, all of great interest and inciting to greater 
faithfulness in these fields of reform. In the after- 
noon, reports from the Visiting Committee and that 
on Isolated Friends were read, also a memorial for 
Charles Brooks, of Blue River, and the Epistles 
which had been prepared for the different yearly 
meetings. Then the time approached for us to sep- 
arate, amid a feeling of great solemnity and deep 
thankfulness for the close communion and religious 
fellowship we had enjoyed together, and the fervent 
desire that the good seed sown might be watered by 
the dews of heaven and nurtured to the bringing 
forth of fruit which shall help to build up the waste 
places and bring fresh laborers into the Father’s 
vineyard. Ly: TF 

Clear Creek, Ill., 9th month 20. 
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THE EARLY FRIENDS OF PLAINFIELD 
MEETING. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

Tue Webster name has always been a familiar one in 
East Jersey from its primitive settlements. Among 
the first land-holders in Woodbridge township when 
title was taken in 1666 for that patent, was Nathaniel 
Webster, from Newbury, Mass. In 1668, when Piscat- 
away township was settled, the name of Robert Web- 
ster is found on the list of pioneer freeholders. These 
were of English ancestry and identified with the 
English church. 

The Webster family, connected with the Society 
of Friends and so constantly and closely identified 
with all their history down to the present time, was 
of Scotch origin. William Webster, its founder, emi- 


grated to these hospitable shores of the Jerseys dur- | 


ing the persecutions of non-conformists and dis- 
senters from the established religion. He settled a 
few miles east of Plainfield about 1685, on a farm, 
where he raised a large family whose descendants 
have always lived here and on adjacent territory. 
William was scrupulously sincere in his religious con- 
victions, which regulated all his secular actions as 
well, For this reason he strenuously opposed con- 
tributing towards the support of the Puritan preacher 
in Woodbridge. He took the first step in the colony 
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towards resisting a taxation started to pay the min- 
ister’s salary. As long as the preacher’s maintenance 
had been by voluntary and free-will offerings, there 
was no objection raised. But since a recent change 
had been made and other religious bodies were re- 
quired to assist in keeping up the “New England 
worship,” as it was called, a great dissatisfaction was 
caused. This evil of union of church and state had 
been experienced in Old England, and a decided re- 
sistance was now made in 1695 by this member of 
the Webster family. The important transaction is 
thus referred to in the old town book: “ William 
Webster, pretending that it is contrary tot his con- 
science to pay anything toward the maintenance of a 
minister, Captain John Bishop hath engaged in open 
town meeting to free the said Webster from the said 
charge, and to pay the said Webster’s part so long as 
the said Bishop sball live.” At the beginning of the 
year 1700, Woodbridge township appointed a com- 
mittee and empowered them “ to make a final end of 
the difference between ourselves and our dissenting 
neighbors, the Quakers, concerning the’payment of a 
general tax for sustaining the public ministry of this 
town.” The result of this interview was a victory 
for the Quakers and other anti-tax men. 

The oldest son of this worthy sire was William 
Webster, Jr., born 1692. He married Susannah Cow- 
perthwait and soon after, about 1718-20, commenced 
house-keeping not far from this spot, on a large farm 
through which Cedar Brook coursed its way. This 
pioneer home was located on the south side of the 
stream near where Prospect Ave. now crosses the 
brook. In this home, one of the earliest inland set- 
tlements, were eleven children born, and here the 
Webster homestead remained for generations. The 
first child was John, born 1718, who married, 1743, 
Anna Taylor, a granddaughter,of Richard Hartshorn, 
of distinguished Quaker stock. He lived on the 
Cedar Brook plantation, after his father’s death, till 
the day of his own death in 1800. He and his 
younger brother, Hugh, who married Sarah Marsh in 
1753, were discreet counsellors in the administration 
of discipline, and devout worshippers in all the 
meetings of this Society. They were prominently 
instrumental in 1788 in locatingjthisjmeeting-house 
on the three-acre lot where it stands to-day, being 
part of the original Webster farm. As the historian 
has recorded, this movement was wise and timely. 
For more than a score of years previous, the settlers 
had been pushing nearer the mountains and many 
permanent homes were built along Green Brook. The 
old Plainfield Meeting-house (referred to in the rec- 
ords of 1739 as in the woods) was no longer a conve- 
nient place for a majority of the members worship- 
ping there. It had ceased to accommodate the Friends 
to the fullest satisfaction ever since 1760, at which 
time an effort was made to remove from Short Hills 
to these Plains. 

The Websters were mainly instrumental in lay- 
ing out and opening this roadway in 1763, which was 
known then, and for half a century afterwards, as 
the road to Rahway. Only a few years previous 
they had built the first grist-mill on the bank of 
Green Brook, at the head of this |present Peace St., 
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just beyond where it crossed the old stage road, now 
Front St., surveyed and opened several years earlier as 
the road from Scotch Plains to Piscataway. This 
mill right has existed ever since, and the grain of 
the pioneer planters was ground at this original site 
till 1782, when Taylor Webster, a son of the builder, 
was granted by his father the privilege of construct- 
ing a race-way from the pond to the new mill erected 
on the mountain road, now Somerset St., where the 
City mills stand at present. As a grist-mill and a 
meeting-house were generally the earliest measures 
taken to locate a permanent settlement, the Webster 
family may properly be credited with localizing 
the town of Plainfield, since they were prominent in 
securing both of these original means of civilization. 

There is no family name more honorably and 
continuously associated with the welfare of the 
Friends in this immediate locality than that of the 
Vails. From very early records of the meeting it is 
learned that a conspicuous and important part was 
always taken by some one of this family from the 
very beginnings of the Society. In 1687 mention is 
made of John Vail as an active member of the So- 
ciety of Friends meeting the first time at Amboy the 
year before. He is regarded one of the early found- 
ers of the Quaker meeting at that place. His name 


is found first in the primitive annals of Salem, Mass., 
about 1650, and subsequently in Westchester county, 
New York, from whence he moved to East Jersey 
about the time of large accessions in this colony 
in 1685. The most reliable information concern- 


ing his family acquaints us with two prominent 
sons, John Vail, Jr., born 1685, and Samuel Vail. 
John married in 1712, Martha Fitz Randolph, of 
Woodbridge, and in 1732 bought a plantation of 619 
acres from Peter Sonmans, one of the proprietors of 
East Jersey. This was part of the large tract of 
2,500 acres surveyed for the Dutch landlord by Keith, 
in 1685. The farm of John Vail extended from near 
present Richmond St, on both sides of Green Brook 
to the vicinity of Netherwood Ave. In 1737 an ac- 
tion of ejectment was brought against the peaceful 
planter by Elizabethtown Associates, which was one 
of many similar lawsuits instituted by them to re- 
cover proprietary title since the date of their par- 
ent. 

John Vail was a useful preacher among the 
Friends of that remote period and lived to the ad- 
vanced age of 89 years. At his death, in 1774, he left 
a large family, most of whom were not identified 
with the Quakers. His descendants moved into 
Morris county and the British provinces and became 
distinguished in political life and scientific attain- 
ments, 

Samuel Vail, son of the original John, married 
Sarah Farrington, 1725, of Westchester county, New 
York, where he lived and died. He wasa Friend, 
and purchased a large plantation about the date of 
his marriage, on Green Brook, near where Dunellen 
is now situated. This land was occupied by his two 
sons, John and Stephen, who were the progenitors of 
the Vail family in this vicinity. His property has 
been in the possession of some of the descendants 
ever since, being over one hundred and fifty years. 








John Vail, the oldest son of Samuel, married, 
1730, Margaret Laing, daughter of John and Eliza- 
beth Shotwell Laing, and had eight sons who lived 
to grow up to manhood, to each of whom he gavea 
farm—four at Green Brook, to John, David, Abraham, 
and Joseph (a son by his second wife, Mary Laing), 
and four farms he bought in Passaic valley, near 
Baskingridge for Daniel, Isaac, Jacob, and Benjamin. 

Stephen Vail, the other son of Samuel, married, 
1733, Esther Smith, and their children were Thomas, 
Benjamin, Stephen, Abigail, Abraham, and Sarah. 

From these ancestors of this large and prosperous 
family descended numerous progeny who have been 
useful and industrious citizens and helped to make 
the history of this meeting for generations past, and 
here at this centennial anniversary are present as 
honored and worthy descendants. 

The early representatives of the Thorns, Pounds 
and Fields, who connected with this meeting, came 
from Long Island. For nearly a generation previous, 
these and other Quaker families had lived under the 
Dutch government which had extended an earnest 
invitation to all “Christian people of tender con- 
sciences” to settle among them. Exiled from the 
Puritan commonwealth, many Friends took up their 
abode at Hempstead, Gravesend, Flushing and Ja- 
maica, and had special privileges granted them at 
first in religious matters. But after the English oc- 
cupied the territory, the established church was the 
controlling religion, and disagreeable and obnoxious 
rules induced the Quakers to seek other and more 
tolerant governments. Some came to New Jersey. 
The Fields of Piscataway are descended from John 
Fields, who came from Flushing about 1690-5 and 
settled on a large plantation along the Raritan river. 
His grandfather, Robert Field, was one of the pat- 
entees of the town of Flushing in 1645. Their origi- 
nal ancestry were extensive landholders in Lanca- 
shire, England. All of the members of this promi- 
nent family were not connected with the Soci- 
ety of Friends. A large number were faithful disci- 
ples of John Calvin and prominent members of the 
Presbyterian church. 

The Thorns of colonial New Jersey had their im- 
mediate ancestry from Flushing, Long Island. Joseph 
and Mary Thorn of that place had a son, Jacob, born 
1700, who married, 1723, Susannah Shotwell and set- 
tled in Middlesex county, near here. Their descend- 
ants were mostly of the faith of George Fox and al- 
ways took an active interest in the prosperity of the 
Friends. Their occupation was that of their fathers 
and the same as most of the pioneer settlers of this 
section of the country. The tilling of the soil and 
clearing of the forest engaged the time and energies 
of those who first sought permanent homes. 

The ancestor of the Pounds of New Jersey was 
John Pound, an early settler in Piscataway town- 
ship, whose son, Elijah Pound, born 1712, was a 
prominent and influential member of this meeting 
in its early history. The representatives of this 
family ante-dating the American Revolution were all 
interested and active in the secular and religious 
affairs of this neighborhood. From the first begin- 
nings of settlement on the Plains, this family and 





the Thorns were identified with the Quaker meet- less than in the early annals of the Society of Friends, 


ing, and among the oldest names on the records of 
this Society their names are found. From generation 
to generation their descendants have been continu- 
ously attendant upon its weekly and monthly ap- 
pointments and at its yearly meetings. 

Shortly after the Quaker purchase and occupation 
of East Jersey, there settled in the vicinity of Wood- 
bridge a representative of the Kinsey family who 
have always held an enviable position in the best 
society, socially, politically and religious. 
his house, in 1709, that a monthly meeting was estab- 
lished for the convenience of Friends in the imme- 
diate locality. His career in public life gave him a 
name for successful statesmanship which is not for- 
gotten in colonial history. Being a conscientious and 
earnest disciple of William Penn, be used his infiu- 
ence in behalf of such measures as were directly 
beneficial to the Society of Friends. It was mainly 
through his suggestion that the Quaker affirmation 


act was passed in 1713, and afterwards made perpet- | 


ual. He was Speaker of the House of Assembly in 


1716, and a member of that branch of the legislature | 


in 1721-23 and again made speaker of the sessions of 
1728 and 1733. During this last connection with the 


colonial government he was chiefly instrumental in | 


having the term of assem blyman’s service extended, 
and also started the idea of having a separate govern- 
ment for New Jersey distinct and independent from 


New York, which became an accomplished fact by | 
In 1774,James Kinsey was a member from | 


1738. 


New Jersey of the first Continental Congress assem- 


bled in Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia. While him- 
self occupied in advancing the public policy of the 
colony, his relations and immediate descendants 
were closely allied to the government and welfare of 
the religious Society of which all of them were de- 
vout and consistent members. 

The early records of this meeting mention the 
names of Bloomfield, Dunham, Cowperthwaite, 
Moore, and Smith as regular families attendant upon 
religious services. The Bloomfields were among the 
earliest settlers in Middlesex county. Ezekiel mar- 
ried, 1680, Hope Fitz Randolph, a sister of Nathaniel. 
His great-grandson, Joseph Bloomfield, was Attor- 


ney-General of New Jersey in 1783, and Governor of | 


the State from 1801 to 1812, beginning the long line of 
Democratic rulers. 

The Dunhams of Quaker faith were of different 
ancestry from the Baptist family of that name who 
settled in Piscataway. The founder of those who 
were connected with the Friends was Jonathan Dun- 
ham, who came from Massachusetts and settled in 
Woodbridge, and was an active citizen and faithful 
member of this Society. 

The Cowperth waites connected with this meeting 
were descendants of Hugh Cowperthwaite, who was 
born in the north of England in 1648 and came to 
America with his wife Elizabeth about 1674, settling 
at Flushing with other Quakers of that locality. By 
marriage of some of his granddaughters with the Shot- 
wells, Websters, and Copelands, the family name was 
perpetuated in Christian titles, if not by the surname. 

In the colonial history of Middlesex county, no 
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It was at | 


| the Moore family held an enviable and important po- 
| sition. Though the founder of the family was not a 
Quaker, his grandchildren and their multitudinous 
| descendants became worthy and exemplary disciples 
| of the faith. 

Last in the list mentioned of earliest pioneers con- 
nected with this meeting of Friends, was the family 
of Smiths. Their number was as countless as the 
sands of the sea. The progenitor of this remarkable 
patronymic was John Smith, who himself was a citi- 
| zen of Barnstable, Mass., and did not live in Jersey 
| but a little while. He was a lay preacher and an out- 
| spoken defender of the Quakers against the persecu- 
tions from the Puritan courts. His grandson, Shobal 
Smith, was the most prominent member of the fam- 
ily belonging tothe Society. In 1716 he married Pru- 
dence Fitz Randolph, granddaughter of Nathaniel, 
and located on a farm between here and Rahway, the 
property now of George Hartshorn. 

These are the names of most of the Quaker fami- 
| lies who one hundred yearsago or more bought land, 
cleared the forests, built houses and sojourned in this 
locality. They have peopled it with men and wo- 
| men who lived here and wrought and died and many 
of whose descendants are gathered here to-day. 
There are others of the same peaceful persuasion 
whose names might be mentioned among the pio- 
neer Friends of Plainfield and vicinity, “whose virtues 
refined by adversity, and piety invigorated by perse- 
cution in other lands, blended with a love of liberty, 
gave to this rising commonwealth a character which 
the centuries have not effaced.” If time permitted 
it would be pleasant and profitable to make refer- 
ence to other brave spirits who, in conjunction with 
the Friends, took an active interest in establishing 
this settlement. But only a passing mention of 
names can be given at this time: the Mannings, 
Drakes, Randolphs, Stelles, Runyans, Coriells, Dunns, 
Dunhams, Suttons, Woodens and others were in- 
cluded among the early settlers of this neighborhood 
who toiled for themselves and their posterity. 

Most of these original settlers, whose names have 
been recited, moved inland after the last distributions 
of the common lands made from 1734 to 1738. Pre- 
viously but few pioneers ventured beyond the town 
lots of Woodbridge and Piscataway. But the in- 
crease of settlers in those places and the attractions 
of new fields of husbandry and homes, induced many 
to push towards the interior and occupy the fertile 
farms awaiting them. So gradually one plantation 
after another was taken possession of from 1730, 
which may be called the beginning of permanent set- 
tlements on this plain. 

One hundred years have passed away since the 
completion and first occupancy of this meeting-house. 
Then, at a date indicated by the figures 1788 on the 
venerable shingles of this building, the number of 
Friends in this locality greatly overshadowed all 
other religious worshipers for a wide extent of terri- 
tory. At that time no other Christian congregation 
existed in this neighborhood ; the Baptist church at 
Scotch Plains, organized in 1747, being the nearest 
public place for religious gathering. 
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The name of Quaker has always been synonomous 
with quietude. The vital and distinctive principles 
actuating their founder have been advanced and ex- 
tended. Bigotry and persecution for conscience’ sake 
are practiced no more. Freedom of worship and civil 
liberty are now accomplished facts for this country, 
obtained within the lifetime of this Society ; and the 
moral vice of slavery, for the extermination of which 
the Friends have always asa body contended, has 
been eradicated from the land. 

Finally, in the near future, with the annihilation 
of the liquor traffic, will be realized most of the de- 
sired benefits for mankind which this people have 
been laboring for centuries to accomplish. May the 
good time speedily come. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

WITNESS FOR TRUTH. 
THovGnH we are inclined to seek the higkest good, 
there are times when one thing after another may 
follow in quick succession, so disheartening that we 
are almost ready to conclude our efforts vain. In 
this condition a caution given by Jesus Christ comes 
in most helpfully : “ Take not your flight in the win- 
ter, neither on the Sabbath-day.” When coldness 
and indifference are evident where we had looked 
for a righteous zeal in maintaining our testimonies, 
let us pause just there and walking in the light rev- 
erently show to the world that our faith is in a 
Power Divine which, when possessed, will bring 
fruit to the praise of the Head of the Church. 

Abraham believed and it was accounted unto him 

for righteousness ; and so it will be through all time. 
Then the precious promises came in to gird us with 
strength: “There shall not an hair of your head 
perish ; in your patience possess ye your souls.” The 
call has gone out into all the world: “Come taste 
and see that the Lord is good,” his name is a strong- 
hold in the day of trouble; trust in him with all 
thy heart and lean not to thine own understanding. 
Divine intelligence comes silently in our waiting 
hours, settling as truth not to be questioned. When 
Jesus said to the fishermen “ Follow me and I will 
make you fishers of men,” they did not hesitate. 
Oh, the excellence of willing obedience—entering 
the line of duty when called! When will men suf- 
ficiently value the Unspeakable Gift—intuitive 
knowledge coming immediately from God himself! 

When in our youth 

We love the truth, 

And vindicate the right, 
No harm can come 
Within our home, 
That daily pleasures blight. 


The love of God, 
His peace and rod 
From doubt has set us free ; 
We see him walking on the wave, 
We know he has the power to save, 
And ‘‘ Peace, be still!” will say. 
SARAH Hunt. 


=~ 2 ee 
“THEY reverenced their conscience as their king, 
Their glory was redressing human wrongs. 


They spake no slander,—no, nor listened to it.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EARLY RECORDS OF SOUTHERN QUARTER. 


I HAD an Opportunity, recently, to examine the old 
minute books of Friends, in the care of James Dixen. 
They are very interesting. 

A meeting was held at Betty’s Cove, (on Miles 
river, near Easton, Md.), in 1673. The regular min- 
utes of the monthly meeting and the quarterly meet- 
ing, both in one book, commenced in the Ninth 
month, 1676. Among the statements of principles 
directed to the “ Heads of the Meeting,” the second 
clause reads: “ If any follow drunkenness, pleasures, 
or gaming, or is not faithful in their calling and deal- 
ing, nor honest and just, they must be dealt with.” 

The currency of the country at that time was to- 
bacco, and Friends contributed according to their 
means, some giving several hogsheads of this. In 
1678 John Webb, having built a boat “ for the service 
of Truth, and to accommodate Friends in ye ministry 
in their travels to Virginia,” he offered it to the 
meeting, and they directed that he should be paid 
2,600 pounds of tobacco for it, and that he should 
keep it in good order. 

In 1684 they began to meet in the new meeting- 
house at Easton, though it was not furnished; for in 
1685, “ Friends agreed to give 600 pounds of tobacco 
for a cow for provision for the carpenters to finish 
the work on the meeting-house.” Some Friends con- 
tributed grain for this purpose. 

In 1685,“ Wm. Dixon having something on his 
mind to sell a negro slave his freedom, desired the 
meeting’s advice.” After weighty consideration the 
matter was referred to the Yearly Meeting “ for its 
advice.” He was allowed to do this, although some 
Friends thought it was wrong, and that he should be 
held responsible for the care of the man. 

In 1687, the meeting considered the necessity 
there is of a book, and a suitable Friend to keep 
copies of the wills and inventories of Friends’ estates, 
etc., this was referred to the Yearly Meeting for its 
action. The wills and inventories of Friends’ estates 
are frequently recorded in these minute books very 
minutely. 

In 1687, “Wm. Lockwell and Wm. Sharp are 
made choice of by the meeting to go to Burlington 
Yearly Meeting, and John Pitt and Wm. Barry are ap- 
pointed to write to said Yearly Meeting giving an ac- 
count of the affairs of truth, and hand the same to 
the beforesaid Friends.” At this meeting “1,400 
pounds of tobacco were allowed for the board and 
education of Bryan Omelia’s two children.”’ 

By ee, We 


SHE doeth little kindnesses 

Which most leave undone, or despise ; 

And naught that sets one heart at ease, 

Or bringeth happiness or peace, 

Is low esteemed in her eyes. 

Blessing she is, God made her so, 

And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow ; 

Nor hath she ever chanced to know 

That aught were easier than to bless. 
—James Russell Lowell. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 38. 
TENTH MONTH 7, 1888. 
Toric: COURAGE AND SUCCESS. 


| 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Stand therefore, having girded your loins with | : ; ; 
| strive to find some other paths in life that shall lead 


truth, and having put on the breastplate of 
righteousness.—Ephesians, 6: 14. 


ReaD Joshua 1: 1-9. 


Tse name Joshua, is variously written as Hosea, | 
| the example of the good and pure, the noble, and 
| the unselfish, instances of successful lives; but we 


Oshea, Jehoshua, Jeshua and Jesus, all having the 
same meaning,—‘Savior,”—“ whose helpis in Jeho- 
vah.” He belonged to the tribe of Ephraim, and is 


first mentioned as the leader appointed by Moses to coe 
| for good within our own souls leads always to peren- 


repel the attack of Amelek. Ex.17: 9. The next 


reference to him is in Numbers 11: 28, as the minis- | 


ter of Moses, one of his chosen men. 


He was one | 


of the twelve chiefs sent out by Moses toexplore the | 


land of Canaan. 


Before his death, Moses had in- | 


vested Joshua with authority over the people. Num. | 


27: 18,19. He was about eighty years old when he 
received the commission which forms the subject of 
the present lesson. 


Go over this Jordan. This is the main river of Pal- 


estine, rising in the foot hills of Lebanon, and run- | 


ning two hundred miles southward, empties intothe | , , , 
| thies and love for his erring fellow-men. 


Dead Sea. 
The Great Sea. The Mediterranean Sea. 
Be strong and ef good courage. 
junction of Moses when he invested Joshua with 
the leadership of the people. It was a great under- 


This was thein- | 


taking, that only one who is not easily discouraged | - - : a ae 
| is the one that hears the inward voice speaking in 


could expect to carry through ; and while it was im- 
portant that he should not falter or be dismayed, it 
was equally important that he should at all times and 
under all circumstances, remember that the Lord 
their God would be with them. Good courage, and 
the conviction that our cause is good, with a firm re- 


| therein, obeys it. 
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And as truly says of Fame, that it “is no plant that 
grows on mortal soil;” while of age it is said that 
only “ that life is long that answers life’s great end.” 

If these things are so, then we should certainly 


to surer happiness. Nor can there be any doubt in 
our minds as to what courses in life lead to peace and 
joy and sure contentment. Not alone do we see in 


know in our own experience that the giving up of 
ourselves to the promptings of the gentle influences 


nial peace. Truly, says Benjamin Hallowell, “A 
heart that is obedient to the Spirit of God is under 
the government of God; God reigns in that heart 
and where God reigns, there is his Kingdom,—there 
is heaven, and there is joy now and forever.” 

The most divine life that history informs us of 
was that of Jesus,“ who went about doing good,— 
for God was with him.” Acts 10:38. His was emi- 
nently a successful life, short though it was as to 
years, stinted as it was as to physical comforts, filled 
as it was with sorrows that were born of his sympa- 


The Golden Text, in an allegorical manner, por- 
trays the character of the person whose life is a suc- 
cessful one in its best and highest sense ; but in the 
figurative language we should not lose sight of the 
true nature of such conditions. A character fortified 


the soul, and, realizing that it is the spirit of God 
Doing this our human nature be- 
comes so closely assimilated with the service, that 


| the best elements of character are developed, and all 


liance upon Divine aid, will enable us now, as it did | 


Joshua, to accomplish many things that seem diffi- 
cult—almost impossible to our finite vision. 

Fidelity and steadfastness of purpose are seen in 
a remarkable degree in the character of Joshua. 
While he was yet a young man, he was chosen one 
of the twelve, as we have seen, who were sent out to 
explore the land on the other side of Jordan, and 


be taken, Joshua and Caleb were confident that they to honor, and only fanaticism can despise. 


were able, with Divine help, to enter in and take 
possession. 
few men in any age are firm enough to maintain, and 


Joshua, judged by our standard, must be held up as | porary scepticism, I cannot deplore it, for it shows 


an example of what faith in the righteousness of a | that the conscience cannot go on living in a pretense, 


cause, and courage in carrying it forward, will en- 
able us to accomplish. 


Were one to attempt to define a successful life he 
would hardly say it is one in which great wealth has 
been attained, nor great fame, nor great length of 
years, for he could easily recall instances in which 
each and all of these desirable blessings had been 
realized, and yet they had not brought contentment 
to their recipient. The poet says of his hero, that he 
was 

“ Rich from the very want of wealth 
In heaven’s best treasures, peace and health.” 


things in life work together for good. 


A HOPEFUL CHANGE. 


| Our days witness a recoil from the extreme inward- 


ness of our forefathers’ religion; human affections 
warm us more; human duties are nobler in our 
view ; social interests are of deeper moment ; and 
the whole scene of man’s visible life, no longer the 


mere vestibule of an invisible futarity, has a worth 
while ten of the number reported the land could not | 


This was a bold and fearless stand that | 


and dignity of its own, which philanthropy delights 
For my 
own part, I think the change a sign of nature’s re- 
storative power, and see in it the stirrings of new 


| health ; even though partially brought about by tem- 


| but, in retreating from things of which it doubts, 


gets its foot upon duties which it knows. In this are 


| the first beginnings of new religion to replace the 


old; if the divine earnestness within us only shifts 
and does not die, it matters little what becomes of 


| our mere theology ; and deep-hearted practical faith- 
| fulness is not separable long from true-thoughted 


practical faith.— Martineau. 


My autumn time and Nature’s hold 
A dreamy tryst together, 
And, both grown old, about us fold 
The golden tissued weather.— Whittier. 
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THE REVELATION OF GOD. 


Dovsress there has been no time since the human 
race had an existence that some sense of a power reg- 
ulating and controlling the universe, has not been 
“He left not himself without witness,” 
was the testimony of an apostle; and this revelation 
of God through nature has been felt and acknowl- 
edged wherever man has risen to a conception of 


recognized. 


beauty in form and color or has taken cognizance of 
the variations of the seasons and of physical phe- 
nomena, which he was powerless to contend against 
These manifestations as they were wit- 
nessed led him to accept them as the work of a being 
who, although not visible to his outward senses, was 


or control. 


a living personality. 

But it is not through nature that God reveals him- 
self. Man is inspired with awe; he fears and trem- 
bles; but in no sense do the conflicts he witnesses 
bring him into relations with God that are beyond 
or above the physical process of the world. In sci- 
ence, through which these processes of nature are ex- 
plained, there is in a measure a discovery of God, a 
revelation of that which is actual and governed by law. 

But before science had penetrated and laid bare 
the secrets of the physical world, the deep intuitions 
of the human soul had found an answer to its unrest, 
and that light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world, made clear to his inner vision that in 
himself there was a spirit, as real as his outward ex- 
istence, which was influenced by the great all-per- 
vading spirit of the universe. The revelation that 
God makes of himself, is a spiritual revelation, and 
is only known through the mediation of the Spirit. 
“This revelation is its own witness,” writes Mulford, 
in his “Republic of God,” “it bears in itself its evi- 
dence, and the elements from which it is to be ap- 
It is not dependent upon that which is 
It is light it- 
self and nota refraction of something apart that from 


prehended. 
other than itself, for its authenticity. 


thence it should become known.” 

But the revelation of God as it touches the life of 
man, and lifts the race into closer and more endur- 
ing relations with himself has its highest and fullest 
expression in the life of Jesus—the Christ,—in his 
personality as a man, living among men, taking his 
part as a man in the burdens, the sorrows, the priva- 


AND JOURNAL. 


tions of human existence and sharing also its joysand 
gladness in the social circle on festive occasions, and 
in the privacy of the home. In no sense did he sep- 
arate himself from his kind, yet in and through all 
there yas a consciousness of a power that enabled 
him to live a human life,—the life of a man among 
men, and through all, to maintain that close relation 
with God, expressed in the declaration “I and my 
Father are one,”—the Christ and the man,—the Di- 
vine and the human so harmoniously blended that 
reconciliation with God which man had sought by 
offerings and sacrifices, was made possible through 
the perfect life of the Christ as manifested in Jesus. 
And it is this perfect life that gives promise of the 
world’s redemption. 

“It became him, for whom are all things and 
through whom are all things,” writes Paul to his 
brethren, the Hebrews,“ in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the captain of their salvation perfect 
through suffering, for both he that sanctifieth and 
they that are sanctified are all one; for which cause 
he is not ashamed to call them brethren.” As we 
see Jesus bearing about him the evidences of his hu- 
manity, yet in that humanity, as the Son of Man, 
testifying through the perfect life he lived, that he 
was the Son of God and that all men through his ex- 
ample might be raised to the life of the Son of God, 
we realize the possibilities of the human family. 
And this revelation of God in the personality of 
Jesus, brings us into a sense of the nearness of the 
Heavenly Father to all his children, and his willing- 
ness to bless and sanctify to our highest good the 
common things of daily life. 


MARRIAGES. 


PEASLEE—PEASLEE.—Ninth month 12th, 1888, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, under the care of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting, Albert N. Peaslee, of Hyde 
Park, Mass., and Hannah, daughter of Amos J. and Han- 
nah Peaslee, of Clarksboro, N. J. 

ROBINSON—MENDENHALL.—Under the care of Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting, Ninth month 19th, 1888, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, No. 919 Jefferson street, 
Wilmington, Delaware, Frederic H. Robinson and Sarah 
R. Mendenhall. 


DEATHS. 


BALLINGER.—Near Medford, N.J., Ninth month 19th, 
1888, Maggie H., wife of Thomas R. Ballinger. 

CARMALT.—Ninth month 7th, 1888, at the residence 
of his daughter, Sarah G. Dorning, in Punxsutawney, Jef- 
ferson county, Pa., Isaac P. Carmalt, aged 94 years; a val- 
ued member of West Branch Monthly Meeting. 

His parents, Jonathan and Hannah Carmalt, lived on 
North 4th street, Philadelphia, where he was born and 
grew to manhood. At 24 years of age he went forth to 
provide for himself and located at Punxsutawney, where 
he has been a resident near 70 years. His conscientious 
and upright life shed an influence around him; being very 
temperate and regular in his habits he advanced to old 
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age, and when the time came for him to be gathered, he 
quietly passed away as one going to sleep. N. M. 

COATES.—At the residence of her daughter-in-law, 
Emeline Coates, near West Grove, Pa., Eighth month 3lst, 
1888, Deborah S., widow of Lindley Coates, aged 87 years ; 
a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Chester 
county, Pa. 

GORDON.—Fourth month 30th, 1888, James Gordon, 
aged 73 years, 10 months; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


1888, Bertha, youngest daughter of Wm. T. and Jane Han- 
cock, members of Abington Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


On the morning of the 29th, while preparing breakfast to her; modesty and simplicity adorned her outward per- 


as usual,her clothing caught fire and before the flamescould | 


be extinguished she was terribly burned. Medical aid was | Her remains were taken to Gunpowder, Baltimore county, 


quickly summoned and everything done to alleviate her | for interment in the burial ground attached to the meet- 


| ing-house, where a solemn meeting was held and tributes 
out avail, and she passed away about three o'clock the | 


sufferings that human sympathy could suggest, but with- 


same afternoon. She bore her sufferings patiently and 
seemed not to think of herself. She was eighteen years 


took an active part in Sabbath school, and was a regular 
attender of religious meetings. She had no inclination 
for attending places of amusement. R. Y. M. 

HARTLEY.—On the 16th inst., at the residence of her 
brother, Charles L. Hartley, Ellicott City, Md.,Lavinia B. 
Hartley, daughter of William and Tacy Hartley, aged 71 
years. Interment at Diamond Ridge, Baltimore county. 

The deceased was well known and highly esteemed for 
her many virtues, and was a member of Baltimore Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. H. J. 

STRINGHAM.—At the residence of her nephew,Thom- 
as Stringham, Crum Elbow, Dutchess county, N. Y., Ninth 
month 13th, 1888, Naomi Stringham, widow of Thomas C. 
Stringham, in the 78th year of her age; an elder and 
life-long member of Creek Monthly Meeting. 


Mary ANN PRICE. 


My mind has been impressed for many months that it was 
right for me to pay a litiie tribute of respect and remem- 
brance to one who entered into rest when the fruitage of 
summer had been harvested and the mellow tints of au- 
tumn were weaving richer beauty for the eye to rest upon. 
The one whose beautiful life isso worthy of being held up 
before us as an example was Mary Ann Price, of Balti- 


more. Although so many months have passed by, it is 
hard to realize our dear friend has passed forever from our 
midst, whom it wasea privilege to mingle with in the so- 
cial and religious life, whose hand clasp was encouraging 
to the heavy hearted, and whose genial greeting and pleas- 
ant smile were so refreshing,—indeed to be with her was 
ever like being in the presence of one whose nature had a 
purifying effect that left its impress upon the minds of all 
who were in any way associated with her. 

As daughter she nobly and beautifully filled her place 
to a dear aged widowed mother, who leaned upon her with 
no thought of losing such a stay in the evening of her 
life. Yet a sweet consolation to her aching heart was the 
feeling that “she had ever been to her and all around her 
a comfort and a blessing,” A younger sister’s heart re- 
posed in trust and confidence upon her judgment so ma- 
ture and good, and a devoted brother, too, feels the great 
void her presence in the home life filled so perfectly. The 
sweet fragrance of her beautiful life will be remembered 
for good, in the social circle where she was ever a welcome 








guest, in the solemn assembles where her solid deportment 


gave evidence of an engagement of soul with Him she 


| came to worship. She held the position of overseer for 


some time, for which station she was well qualified, filling 
it with the dignity of an humble disciple who sought no 
praise from the creature, but did her duty by the light 
she received from her Creator. 

Her sickness was not considered of a serious character 
by herself or friends, until a short time before the close, 


| but there was no doubt her work had been done in the 


| day-time, having sought her Creator in the days of her 
HANCOCK.—At Fulda, Minn., 29th of Eighth month, | 


youth, performing life’s duties leaning upon his unfailing 


| arm, and following as he pointed the way. 


The principles she had been educated in were very dear 


son as the reflections from the purity of her inner life. 


of deserved merit were paid to her memory, after which 


| the form that had encased so lovely a spirit was borne by 


| loving hands to its last rest. 
old and just budding into usefulness ; a general favorite | 
with old and young, especially with all the children. She | 


With this motive these lines 
have been given to her memory—that we who are left yet 
a little longer may feel the need of girding on the armor 
and pressing forward in the Christian path—so that we too 
when called may feel that victory has crowned our efforts, 
and we shall receive the blessed summons of “ well done 


good and faithful servant, enter into rest.” a2 
Baltimore, Ninth month 10th. ow 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—XXVIII. PLEAS- 
ANT DAYS IN WALES. 
Berrws-y-Cozp, Waxes, September 1. 

WHEN we were through with Leamington and its vi- 

cinity, the old question came up again: where next? 

Scotland was on the programme, and I had fully ex- 

pected to gothere ; but I had become thoroughly sati- 

ated with sight-seeing, and longed to settle down in 

quiet. We had met persons from Wales who gave a 

favorable account of it. The part recommended to 

us was not far from Liverpool ; if we happened to be 
well suited we could there await the departure of the 
steamer, and if not, we could still go to Scotland,—at 
some loss to be sure. To make the loss as small as 
possible, I was tempted to take tickets for one of the 
cheap excursions which weekly run to every part of 

England, and which offered to take passengers to this 

place,—rather more than 150 miles,—and back for 8 

shillings and 6 pence,—say $2.06. But then only 

third-class passengers were taken, and to take my 
family for a whole day into such a crowd! that re- 
quired consideration. While considering, we were 
joined by a bright young relative just made a doctor 
by a German University, and naturally possessed 
with the idea that he knew a few things. He asked 
me to put the matter into his hands, and I did so. 
Then I gathered my movables and my family around 
me, and in due time we reached the station. There 
we found a compartment marked “ Engaged ”; third- 
class, indeed, but as well upholstered as our cars or- 
dinarily are. As each coach always contains three 
apartments which are generally of different classes, 
all run with the same speed and smoothness. The 
difference is in the uplolstering, principally; but 
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whereas the third-class compartments admit twelve 
passengers, the second-class admits ten, and the first 
only eight. The third-class compartments were for- 
merly very rough and without cushions, and still are 
such on a few roads; but roads which were subjected 
to active competition found it to their interest, es- 
pecially if they lay under some disadvantage, say in 
length of route, to improve their third-class accom- 
modations; and this has been done to such an ex- 
tent that the travel on such roads is almost exclu- 


sively third-class, and sometimes second-class has | 


been wholly abolished. And all the roads are now 
discussing the propriety of having but a single class, 
and putting on “ parlor” cars, as in America. 

Well, my young friend found that for a party of 
six an entire compartment could be had without ad- 
ditional expense—except the customary “tip.” 
(Young men, I have always understood, learn a vast 
deal more at the universities than appears on the 
programme). 

We had a charming ride ofsix hours to Llandudno 
and then stopped. Llandudnoisa village onthe Welsh 
coast scattered along a small bay which stretches be- 
tween two picturesque headlands. It has a rough, 
shingly bathing beach along which are drawn up in 
line some hundreds of bathing machines such as I 
mentioned seeing at Folkestone, and without which 
the British lady never enters the water in a public 
place. The weather was gloomy and the season 
backward, and the Punch-and-Judy shows and the 
merry-go-rounds and the negro minstrels, besides 
the depressing effect which during the last half of 
my life it never fails to produce on me to witness 
that particular form of voluntary human degrada- 
tion, seemed totally devoid of that exuberant 
spirit which only can carry off such an exposure. 
So, tiring speedily of Llandudno, we resumed our 
journey and came on to this—shall I say ?—Welsh 
paradise. But paradise in the original sense: all its 
beauties and, as nearly as possible, all its comforts, 
are the gift of nature. Bettws-y-Coed, (which name 
the reader can pronounce if he will bear in mind 
that w has the sound of two u’s) stands at the junc- 
tion of two narrow valleys or rather passes, down 
which tumbling and gushing over and among rocks 
from great heights, come two rivers, the Conway and 
the Llugwy, which here attain the ocean level and 
unite into a navagable stream. The mountain sys- 
tem of Wales seems to consist of numbers of dis- 
tinct peaks or knobs; consequently the valleys or 
passes between the knobs are numerous. And in 
each is a stream, and alongside each stream is a road 
carefully engineered so as to have an easy grade, and 
well macadamized. Coming down one of these roads 
a few days ago, our stage-coach was passed by a cyc- 
list who was “coasting” with legs over the handle- 
bar; and I was told he had five miles to run before 
he would have again to pedal—so regular was the 
grade. Bettws isa great centre for excursionists of 
all kinds. There are stage-coaches that meet the 
trains, bound on journeys of all lengths from two 
miles to twenty, visiting on the way innumerable 
water-falls. The roads afford fine walks in every di- 
rection, and every day one sees parties of pedestrians, 
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| Such villas are found all over Wales. 





some of both sexes and some of men only, alight 
from trains and strike out at once for distant places. 
The roads occasionally for long distances are shaded 
by fine trees, now in full foliage. The Lindens, es- 
pecially, bear a wealth of fragrant yellow bloom, 
which cannot, I should think, be matched elsewhere 
in the world. In fact the foliage both in England 
and Wales has excited our admiration. It is won- 
derfully luxuriant and one never sees a dead leaf or 
brown twig. The unvarying green would, perhaps, 
be monotonous were it not relieved by extensive 
patches of heather on the mountain sides, coral and 
pink, and of the rich yellow gorse; besides other 
wild flowers whose names I do not know. I believe 
I have heretofore written that on this side of the 
Atlantic there are no insect pests. This is especially 
true of Wales. Where we now are I have not seen 
or heard an insect of any kind whatever inside the 
house ; outside along the roads, I have seen some or- 
dinary house flies. But no insects bear a weapon. 
We rent our apartment, three chambers and a sitting- 
room, for $15 a week, which includes service and 
light. We-furnish our own food which is cooked 
and served by our landlady, who supplies table fur- 
niture, bedding, in fact everything but food, for the 
price stated. This is an admirable arrangement, 
leaving us to choose our diet at will, which is the 


only particular in which we would desire a choice. 


Having made the stock excursions, and suffered 
the younger ones with many misgivings, to make the 
ascent of Snowden (for there was a fatal accident this 
spring), we definitely abandoned the Scottish trip 
and settled here to await the hour of departure for 
home. We sought out short strolls, (one indeed is 


| ten miles out and back), which afford objects of 


amusement without fatigue. The nearest of these 
is a waterfall where the Llugwy rushes down 
between and over a congeries of rocks and falls intoa 
cauldron that has a dangerous look. Just below, a 
few yards only, the stream is spanned by a bridge 
that was built before the discovery of America. 
From this bridge, or from the rocks on either side, 
one may find two or three hours’ entertainment to- 
ward sunset, in watching the leaps of the salmon 
which try to ascend the stream, and the efforts of 
anglers who line the banks to ensnare the fish. 
Some of these appear to be at least 18 inches in 
length. Many must succeed in pagsing, for large fish 
are caught above the falls; but so faras we could per- 
ceive all failed and fell back. The anglers were not 
more successful ; and I computed that the five shil - 
lings a week which they pay for license would pur- 
cbase more fish than they could catch. The fishing, 
however, is not everywhere so unsuccessful, for fine 
salmon may be had in any quantity at thirty-six 


| cents a pound. 


The houses in Bettws-y-Coed and the country 


| around are built of bluish greystone, and being cov- 


ered with blue slate are pleasant to the eye. 

* There are in this vicinity numbers of villas occu- 
pied by men of means and some by titled personages. 
Indeed it is 
rather the fashion among a certain class to havea 
castle in Wales. Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone's resi- 
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dence, where he is now stopping, is within twenty | on account of its religious aspects; for at least four- 


miles of us. It would be difficult to imagine a region 
better adapted to be sprinkled with summer retreats. 
Water is plentiful, streams course everywhere and 
consequently little lakes are frequent. And the 


| 
| 


fifths of the people are dissenters, Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, Wesleyans, and a good many Calvinistic 
Methodists. These last hold the doctrines of Calvin 


| in their baldest and most revolting form ; and it is 


number of small mountains and necessarily of val- | 
| ence upon character when it ceases to deal with 
| what is to be done and deals only with what is to be 


leys furnishes an infinity of agreeable sites, while 
the conformation of the ground is such that roads 
can reach every point. 


lightful. 

This is the country whence roofing slates are ex- 
ported all over the world. The quarries are enor- 
mous. Onel think extends a mile along the moun. 
tain-side and is worked for a height of two hundred 
yards on different levels. Slate is quarried for many 


other purposes, and there are also valuable building | 


stones got out. The coal mines, which employ vast 
numbers of people, are not in this part of the coun- 
try. All the people seem to be quarry-men and stone- 
cutters. There is too little cultivable land to employ 
mucb of the population. Indeed all is in grass, 


meadow, and pasture, except a few garden spots, and | 


a rare field, occasionally, of small grain. The land is 
the property of large owners. 
here for miles belongs toa Lady Willoughby, who 
has the reputation of being close and not at all liber- 
al. But though Waies with Ireland and Scotland 
claims a nationality distinct from the English, and 
complains of foreign domination, we have not seen 
here any of the extreme poverty which renders the 
last two mentioned countries sosad to visit. Un- 
doubtedly the reason is that there are other indus- 
tries than agriculture, and consequently the people 
are not wholly atthe mercy of the land-owners. But 
the rents they do pay appear to us enormous. I 
judge that those I heard of amount to half the pro- 
duce of the land. 

The Welsh language is commonly used by the na- 
tives, and there are some about here who speak no 
English. And I am told the Welsh language is even 
more used than formerly since there are newspapers 
published in Welsh, and gradually a stock of books 
is being accumulated, principally of a religious na- 
ture. 

The church establishment of England extends over 
Wales, with the system of parishes and ministers in- 
dependent of the people. And this is regarded as a 
great grievance and is really such. For by some ar- 
rangement which I do not understand, the tithes 
originally set apart for the support of the ministers, 
belong to private persons or to institutions in Eng- 
land; and a large amount of money is thus every 
year withdrawn from the country and spent else- 
where. Of course a part of it goes to support the 
ministry. But leaving the religious aspect of the 
question out of view, absenteeism on any large scale 
must ruin any country; and this is the great curse of 
Ireland and Scotland, where all the land belongs to 
absentees and none of the rent is spent at home. 
And yet under the existing system of property, what 
is the remedy? May I not doasI please with my 
own? 

The tithe system is, of course, the more obnoxio.as 


Rain falis at least once aday | 
and keeps the dust down, «and makes walking de- | 
| fession of Faith and who I doubt not believes every 


The country around | 





fortunate indeed that this creed has so little influ- 


believed. 
The Calvinistic Methodist who lent me his Con- 


one of its hideous dogmas, could not be distinguished 


| by his walk and conversation from the most liberal 
| of Universalists or Unitarians; although he professes 


to believe that ages before the world was created, his 
fate for eternal happiness or eternal misery was set- 
tled by an unalterable decree, and nothing that he 
can do can change it. Nor does he indeed know 
what his fate is to be, though experts profess to 
be able to indicate the signs of one or the other dis- 
tinction. The same confession enjoins upon the So- 
ciety, to honor the authorities, obey their laws, and 
pay whatever tax or tribute they impose, without 
“ murmur, concealment, or fraud.” But this does not 
prevent them from resisting to the utmost the collec- 
tion of the tithes, and pushing that resistance to the 
verge of violence. 

The Welsh seem to me an honest, kindly, hard- 
working people, brighter and more active than the 
English. The children, too, are better looking and 
more engaging. Their cottages seem to be clean and 
comfortable, not squalid and disorderly, and it is 
rare that we miss a little flower-plat at the door, sig- 
nifying at least that their minds are not wholly ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of their own misery. 

J. D. McPueErson. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


HOME EMPLOYEES: AMERICAN 
FRENCH. 


In the INTELLIGENCER of 22nd inst. there is copied 
from “the French papers,” the case of a domestic 
servant living for fifty years in a single family, with 
the editorial comment thereon, “ this interesting in- 
cident, perhaps, is one of a sort which has never 
happened, and never could happen in this country.” 
And why not? Are American matrons less skilled 
than the French, in the instruction and management 
of household assistants, indispensable for the proper 
conduct and economy of the home and the comfort 
of the family? Are the heads of families in this 
country so incapable in administrative ability that 
they cannot attach to themselves in the various posi- 
tions of household trust, trained servants, who will 
continue faithful to duty during years of service ? 
Factory managers, fruit-growers, seamstresses, 
milliners and most other employers of female labor 
in this country, have no difficulty in procuring and re- 
taining female laborers. Why should the matron of 
the home desiring assistance in her family, where 
more important trusts and confinences must necessa- 
rily be confided with them, be compelled to make 
monthly rounds of the intelligence offices for Bridg- 
ets and Gretchens, while the French matron serenely 


VERSUS 
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enjoys the services of one domestic servant during 
fifty years? To solve the difficulty and provide a 
remedy, I leave to others. My object in taking up 
the pen, is merely to narrate another “ interesting 
incident,” to prove that the French case of extended 
hired girl service,can happen, has happened, and 
has been exceeded in length of years in this coun- 
try. In the year 1804, Jacob and Beulah Lamb, hus- 
band and wife, farmers in Springfield township, Bur- 
lington county, New Jersey, took into their family 
Elizabeth Cox, aged eight years, with consent of her 
parents,—probably by verbal contract, no indentures 
appearing,—agreeing to teach her the art and mys- 
tery of housewifery, the said Beulah being a notable 
housekeeper. Beulah Lamb having long survived 
her husband, died in 1848, in her eighty-ninth year; 
during the last forty-years of her life she retained 
the continuous personal service of Elizabeth Cox. 

The latter years of the life of Beulah Lamb were 
passed in the family of her stepson, Restore S. Lamb, 
with whom Elizabeth afterward coutinued her ser- 
vice. 

Upon the death of the daughter of Restore 8. 
Lamb (my wife) in 1850, Elizabeth Cox entered my 
service, and continued thenceforward in my own and 
son’s family, ashired servant, companion and friend, 
with very little intermission, until her death 5th mo. 
27, 1878, having been the trusted employé of four, 
and served the fifth generation of one family, which 
she entered at eight, and left at eighty years of age. 

“Aunt Elizabeth” was a good and industrious 
housekeeper, faithful in the performance of her vari- 
ous duties, was loved and respected by all, and fully 
entered into the various interests, joys and griefs of 
the family, as one of its members. 

A zealous member of the Baptist Church, she at- 
tended its services in apparently usual health, the 
evening before her death. 

BarcLay WHITE. 


Mount Holly, N. J., 9th mo. 24. 


A GLIMPSE OF BERMUDA. 


[We are permitted to make some extracts from a private 
letter written by a Friend who went with Professor Heil- 
prin’s scientific expedition to Bermuda in Sixth month 
last.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
I suppose thee has seen by the newspaper accounts 
that our expedition to Bermuda was a success; but 
that poorly expresses the actual facts. I feel as if I 
had visited another world ; the beauty of everything 
on land and sea far surpassed my expectations. The 
weather was delightful, the thermometer ranging 
from 72° to 86°, and the latter figure does not seem so 
warm as the same degree in Phila., for the breezs is 
constant and cool and the air so full of vigor. There 
is only a difference of 4° between night and day. 
Our headquarters at “ Villa Frascaiti” were well 
chosen ; being on the bank of an inlet which forms 
the entrance to Harrington Sound, we had only to 
peep over the edge of the wall to see great sea-anem- 
ones and living corals, lazy holothurians, and ex- 
quisite jelly fish. But the wonder of wonders is a 
coral reef! You look down, down, through the deep, 
clear water and see a snow white floor without speck 





or stain or any decaying or unsightly thing. For a 
space it is smooth as a table top, then snow white 
rocks are piled up one above another, on these and 
on the floor, placed as daintily as if some landscape 
gardener had studied where each could grow best 
without crowding the other and at the same time 
show off the form and color to the best advantage ; 
and the corals and gorgonias are of bewildering form, 
size, color and variety ,some waving all their branches 
gently in the deep as a tree in the breeze, some only 
waving their multitude of tentacles ; from the corners 
peep great anemones with scarlet bodies and long 
green or brown tentacles eight or ten inches long, 
each tipped with a bright pink eye; giant urchins 
with long black spines or pure white ones on a dark 
ground ; while darting in and out aunong the fixed life 
are the wonderful fishes, as gorgeous as the tropical 
birds in color, and of the most wonderful forms: a 
world so teeming with life that ours seems scanty. 
This is a “ coral reef” a sight to be thankful for all 
your life afterward. 

We camped out one night at the level of the sea, 
just beyond the grasp of the high tide under the 
shadow of arches seaworn in the cliffs of the south 
shore, where the great waves thunder in from the 
south Atlantic, and break on the fringing reef, which 
is but a few hundred yards from shore. 

All the rocks of Bermuda, with trifling exception 
are wind formed, a remarkable exception to “all strat- 
ified rocks that are formed under water.” Bermuda 
isa true atoll. Itseems strange that within sixty-six 
hours of New York lies such a strange land, whose 
waters teem with life so little known. The vegeta- 
tion of the island, the buildings, the people and their 
ways were all a strange mingling of familiar and un- 
familiar things. 

Our expedition was a great success scientifically 
not only in the amount of specimens we brought 
home, but in the variety of species represented, and 
the number of entirely new and undescribed forms. 

E. W. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS. 


Trura is the centre of a circle and exerts a centripe- 
tal force upon conduct that would move it ever to- 
ward the centre ; but start us at any point of the cir- 
cumference and, through the impression that the line 
of duty is straight, off we go at a tangent. 

No two successive points of a circumference tend 
in the same direction, for at each move, as it were, 
there is a fresh exertion of centripetal force. Our 
misunderstanding of this is the cause of failure in so 
many reforms. They must receive their first direc- 
tion, not as a permanent one, but as one step only, 
and wait for new drawing-power before taking 
another. 


= * * 
The legend of Lohengrin, a type of the experience 
of materialism,—in trying to wrest from the spiritual 
life its secret, communication with it is lost and 


| nothing is left but vain regret. 
* 


* * 


One of the great apprehensions felt by the soul 
that is asked and that wishes to yield itself up to Di- 
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vine guidance, is that of loneliness ; it forebodes the 
probable lossof companionship on a level with a 
whole world of comfortable people whose con- 
sciences, to all appearances, allow them to enjoy life 
without any spiritual uneasiness. While it does not 
mean to turn its back upon them, the very nature of 
its new interests and pursuits makes it likely that 
the old circle will abandon it. It knows without 
having tasted of it that there is a spiritual loneliness 
of which physical loneliness is but a faint type. 
forgets that “I am not alone for the Father is 


with me.” 

+ * > 
sake of example, who wears an unnecessary yoke 
that those who need it may be kept in check ,—suf- 
fers vicariously. 

The world is full of such suffering and ransoming, 
and in quarters where we least expect it. Each of 
us has an opportunity to try it in one way or another 
at some period in our lives. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

EASTON AND SARATOGA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Easton anp Saratoca Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Granville, N. Y., Eighth month 29, was well attended. 


It | §. Dolley, in the Chair of Natural History, bids fair 
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blindness seems to be no obstacle to her success ; and 
she presents to her students a living example of what 
may be accomplished by resolution and persever- 
ance. 


—The classes in Manual Training under the new 


| Instructor, Frank Cawley, of last year’s graduating 


class, are doing good work. The classes are so large 


| that some of them have to be divided. 


—Dr. Spencer Trotter, the successor of Dr. Chas. 


| to keep up the deserved reputation of the depart- 
| ment under Dr. Leidy, and his successor Dr. Dolley. 

Every one who submits to a hard rule for the | . : , 
| tion in French in the College classes, in place of 


—The President has again resumed the instruc- 


Prof. Paulin. 


CANADIAN INTERESTS. 
From Young Friends’ Review, for 9th Month. 


| We hardly feel jusfied in passing without comment 
| a statement or two by our Friend Louisa J. Roberts 
| in her article in the InrELLIGENCER anD JournaL of 


| 9th 


mo. Ist. entitled “Friends in Canada.” She 


says: “The social intercourse here, as elsewhere 


| among Friends of the Province of Ontario, indicates 


We were highly favored with visitors from other | 


son, with his wife ; also George T. Powell, Ghent, N. 
Y.; Frances Hoag and wife, Quaker St.,N. Y.; Ethan 


Browning and wife, Crum Elbow, N. Y.; and Rhoda | 


Corbin, Roxbury, N. Y., were present. Not only 
were we favored by their presence but also by their 
loving counsel. Isaac’sheart overflowed with divine 
ministrations. As we listened to his voice each day, 
we believed that the Christian course he pointed out 
was indeed a progressive one. George T. Powell 
(owing to previous engagement) was with us but one 
day ; we greatly enjoyed his impressive remarks after 
the reading of Fourth query. At the evening meet- 
ing, Mary Jane Hoag addressed us in her tender way, 
as a true sister in Christ. 

Our meetings were marked by order and solemn- 
ity. We realized that He who ruleth over all well 
regulated assemblies was with us and we hope as he 


permits us to live he will grant us many more like | 


occasions. 
Granville. 


H. B. A. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The historical department is well organized, and 
doing a good work under Prof. Holcomb. It requires 
no change in the management to comply with the 
reasonable and liberal conditions of Joseph Wharton, 
who has endowed the professorship. 

—Prof. Appleton’s course in English Literature is, 
as always, among the most popular and largely at- 
tended. He has also large classes in Greek, which is 
now a requirement in the course in Arts. In connec- 


tion with his English course he will also open, the | 


present year, a course in Anglo-Saxon. 

—The new instructor in Elocution, M. E. Furman, 
B. O., is doing well, and this important department 
bids fair to become one of the most popular. Her 


a warm feeling towards ‘the States,’ and an earnest 
desire for closer bonds in civil matters: some advo- 


; -., | cating union, and others separate government with 
meetings. From Canada, our dear friend Isaac Wil- | . : si . 


reciprocity ; not one, so far as I heard, being in favor 


| of continuing the present relations with Great Brit- 





ain.” That we have a warm feeling towards “the 
States” is true, as we think we should have towards 
all nations and especially to those at our doors. We 
hope to have this “ warm feeling” reciprocated by 
our American Friends. That there is an “earnest 
desire for closer bonds in civil matters” is true of very a 
few indeed in Canada. That Canadians wish closer 
relations in commercial matters is, we believe, true of 
alarge majority. The statement that “not one, so far 
as I heard, being in favor of continuing the present 
relations with Great Britain” is very misleading, and 
is likely to leave on the minds of readers very erro- 
neous impressions. If Canada is not in favor of con- 
tinuing the present relations with Great Britain, it is 
on account of a desire for closer relationship. Our 
present Premier, Sir John A. Macdonald, the Hon. 
Edward Blake, late leader of the Liberals in the 
House of Commons, and the Hon. Wilfred Laurier, 
the present leader, and many others of our most 
noted public men, are strong advocates of closer re- 
lationship with Great Britain, in the shape of Impe- 
rial Federation, and in this they are supported by 
the masses. We believe Canadians are loyal to their 
native land, and to their mother land; and we think 
that Canadian Friends are no exception. Canadian 
thought is at present reaching out in two directions 
in civil matters toward Imperial Federation—in com- 
mercial matters towards unrestricted reciprocity with 
the United States; and we hope in time to accom- 
plish both. 


Never be grandiloquent when you want to drive 
home a searching truth. Don’t whip with a switch 
that has the leaves on, if you want it to tingle.—Ez- 
change 
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ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


Tue opening sessions of Iowa Yearly Meeting, (begun 
on 9th mo. 4, at Oskaloosa), are reported in Friends 
Review, (Philadelphia). The report states that “the 
meeting commenced with a seasion of prayer and 
song.” In the evening a meeting “ of all ministers 
and special workers,” was held at Penn College, and 
after a season of prayer and song, John Henry Doug- 
las, Superintendent of the Evangelistic work of the 
yearly meeting, took charge of the meeting. “ The 
list of ministers was called and revised, which 
showed that there are 150 now among us, but not 
more than 100 are active in the ministry ; as several 
are aged and not a few have no time aside from daily 
duties for ministerial work. About 40 were present. 
Last year there were four regularly supported pastors 
reported ; this year 16, together with about 20 who 
spend quite a portion of their time in pastoral work.” 
The quarterly meeting superintendents gave in their 
reports. “No consultation had been held, yet the 
voice of the fifteen was unanimous . . that Iowa’s 
plan of pastoral work must be maintained.” 

On Fourth-day morning, in the yearly meeting, 
“©. C. Reynolds arose and sang alone, ‘Is my name 
written there?’ Father Wm. Hobsonarose, smiling, 
and said, ‘let us pray that God’s kingdom may come 
now upon this earth, keeping ever in view glory to 
God and good to men.” Wm. Allen, of Ohio, led in 
prayer at this juncture of the meeting. Mary Batty, 
a young woman, walked to the platform and publicly 
gave herself for soul-saving. The meeting was broken 
down. An ‘altar’ was formed, and about a dozen 
responded to the invitation, amid sobs and prayers.” 
In the afternoon, at the session for business the 
Episties from London Yearly Meeting were discussed. 
Of the General Epistle Benjamin Trueblood said it 
should be received and circulated, “‘ not because Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting has a right to send an authorita- 
tive document, but for its admirable advice. If the 
expressions in it of ‘Our dear children,’ etc., are put 
in to show her love and affection toward us, very 
well, but as to any authority over us our church pol- 
ity forbids it. Each yearly meeting has complete 
control over its own territory. Many phases of Chris- 
tian work London Yearly Meeting has no adequate 
idea of, and in these her Epistle cannot instruct us. 
The meeting at the close of his remarks responded 
in one voice, Amen.” As to the special Epistle from 
London, Charles Hutchinson “ explained the expres- 
sions of London Yearly Meeting at her last session 
in reference to our work, saying ‘ Friends in England 
are very largely in sympathy with us.’” Benjamin 
Trueblood read a letter from Henry Stanley Newman, 
who was also in sympathy with the work, and prom- 
ises to be present next year. “ Allen Jay spoke very 
kindly of London Yearly Meeting and her people. 
Several Friends expressed a regret that the English 
papers do not give us as impartial an account of their 
church movements as we would like.’’ 


He that cannot forgive others breaks the bridge 
over which he must pass himself; for every man has 
need to be forgiven.—Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 





THE INALIENABLE BOND. 


Wuar is the best a friend can be 

To any soul, to you or me? 

Not only shelter, comfort, rest,— 
Inmost refreshment unexpressed ; 
Not only a beloved guide 

To thread life’s labyrinth at our side, 
Or with love’s torch lead on before; 


The best friend is an atmosphere 

Warm with all inspirations dear, 
Wherein we breathe the large, free breath 
Of life that hath no taint of death. 

Our friend is an unconscious part 

Of every true beat of our heart ; 

A strength, a growth, whence we derive 
God’s health, that keeps the world alive. 


The best friend is horizon, too, 

Lifting unseen things into view, 

And widening every petty claim 

Till lost in some sublimer aim ; 

Blending all barriers in the great 

Infinities that round us wait. 

Friendship is an eternity 

Where soul with soul walks, heavenly free. 


Can friend lose friend? Believe it not! 
The tissue whereof life is wrought, 
Weaving the separate into one, 

Nor end hath, nor beginning; spun 
From subtle threads of destiny, 

Finer than thought of man can see. 

God takes not back his gifts divine ; 
While thy soul lives, thy friend is thine. 


If but one friend has crossed thy way, 
Once only, in thy mortal day ; 
If only once life’s best surprise 
Has opened on thy human eyes, 
Ingrate thou wert, indeed, if thou 
Didst not in that rare presence bow ; 
And on earth’s holy ground, unshod, 
Speak softlier the dear name of God. 
—Lucy Larcom, in The Independent. 


BEYOND. 


THE stranger wandering in the Switzer’s land, 


Before its awful mountain-tops afraid— 


Who yet with patient toil hath gained his stand 


On the bare summit where all life is stayed— 


Sees far, far down, beneath his blood-dimmed eyes, 


Another country, golden to the shore, 


Where a new passion and new hopes arise, 


Where Southern blooms unfold forevermore. 


And I, lone sitting by the twilight blaze, 


Think of another wanderer in the snows, 


And on more perilous mountain-tops I gaze 


Than ever frowned above the vine and rose. 


Yet courage, soul! nor hold thy strength in vain; 


In hope o’ercome the steeps God set for thee; 


For past the Alpine summits of great pain 


Lieth thine Italy. 
—Rose Terry Cooke. 


Your nature, which, through fire and blood 
To place or gain can find its way, 

Has power to seek the highest good, 
And Duty’s holiest call obey. 





A TOWN AND FARM IN ICELAND. 
ReyKJAVIK, poor little metropolis of two thousand 
inhabitants, has, nevertheless, its sights and sounds. 
Its houses, with but few exceptions of wood, consist 
usually of a single story, but in isolated instances 
rise to the dignity of two. Through the town runs 
a wide and tolerably straight street,on which live 
several of the dignitaries of the island, the Bishop, 
the Governor, the Chief-Justice, and other members 
of the government. Upon one side, surrounded by 
wooden palings, is the public square, in the centre of 
which stands a bronze statue of Thorwaldsen, pre- 
sented by the Danish government to the native 
country of the sculptor. At the farther end is the 
little cathedral, which contains a marble font by the 


artist himself. Around the different sides of the | 


square are grouped the new parliament house, the 
post-office, and a school for girls, which draws its 
pupils from all parts of the country. One of the 
most imposing buildings of the capital is the jail, and 
two of the most awe-inspiring of her citizens are the 
policemen, who in turn patrol the streets in felt hel- 
mets and uniform. It was not discovered, however, 
that they ever arrested anybody, because nobody 
ever so far forgot himself as to warrant arrest. The 
jail consequently is always empty, a fact that can be 
but imperfectly understood when one sees its mani- 
fest superiority to all other dwellings. One of the 
policemen exercises, in addition to his function of 


guardian of the public weal, that of librarian of | 


the Icelandic Literary Society, which was estab- 
lished as long ago as 1816, and has published many 
works. He is also an author, and has written at 
least one valuable book. 

The streets of Reykjavik are unpaved, but at cer- 
tain corners, wide apart, stands lamp-posts whereon 
burn kerosene lamps to light the belated citizen to 
his door. One of the most characteristic of street 
sights is the long lines of ponies that almost continu- 
ally come and go, bringing loads of dried fish, and 
carrying back the necessaries of life; and almost all 
of life’s necessary demands in Iceland must be sup- 
plied from without. Even the wood with which the 
houses are framed comes from Norway, and must be 
taken into the interior on the backs of horses. A 
frequent sight is a procession of ponies, each with a 
board on either side, fastened at one end to the pack- 
saddle, while the other end is left to trail and bump 
along the uneven road. On pleasant mornings 
another kind of procession is often seen. It is com- 
posed of women and girls, each with a wooden tub, 
and all going to the warm springs to do the house- 
hold washing. The water can be had at all temper- 
atures, from boiling hot, where it bubbles up out of 
the earth, to tepid, farther down the little stream 


formed from the overflow. Dipping up a tubful of | 


bot water, the washerwoman puts her washing to soak 
and then selects a convenient place upon the bank 
near the water’s edge, where she kneels and rubs 
and wrings piece by piece. 
* . * * * * 7 * 

The buildings of a farm usually are under one 
roof and stand in a row, with their gable ends facing 
the court. They are peculiarly constructed : economy 
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of timber and the exigencies of the climate furnish, 
however, a key to their architecture. Ordinarily they 
are but one story in height. They are framed of 
wood, and their gables also are wooden; their sides 
and backs, which usually slope to the ground, are 
commonly of lava and turf; the roof always is 
thatched with turf, which quickly grows together and 
forms a continuous covering, through which wet and 
cold scarcely can penetrate. Seen from a distance a 
group of farm buildings bears the appearance of an 
irregular grass-grown hillock, upon which, to heighten 
the illusion, sheep are calmly grazing. The farm- 
house proper consists of two or three gables: next it 


| is the byre for the winter shelter of the cows, if the 


farmer is sufficiently well-to-do to possess any, and 
next the smithy with its forge and anvil: the Ice- 
lander in his isolation is thrown upon his own re- 
sources, and is obliged still to exercise, upon occasion, 
a calling that has descended to him from the immem- 
orial past. Entering the house through the low door- 
way in one of the gables, you find yourself in a long 


| straight passage, through which, even in broad day- 


light, you must commonly grope your way. The floor 
is sometimes of boards, sometimes of earth ; on each 
side doors open into the adjoining buildings, separ- 
ated from each other only by wooden partitions. 
Usually the door on one side leads into the common 
living-room of the house, which occupies the whole 
of the building in which it is situated. A quaint and 
picturesque interior meets your eye. It is a long, low 
room, lighted at either end by a square window. 


| Above, the beams are visible, and have been made 


the place of deposit for an indescribable variety of 
household articles. Along one side stands the low 
stationary bed which serves also as a lounging place 
by day ; some square wooden chests are ranged along 
the opposite side ; at the end, particularly in winter, 
several women are carding and spinning wool. This 
common room always indicates the thrift or poverty 
of the farmer. Sometimes it is scrupulously neat and 
orderly, and its furniture is good and substantial, if 
not costly. Frequently, however, everything about 
the place is of the most primitive kind, and comfort, 
convenience, and cleanliness are unknown. The bed 
looks as if it were never made up; and dirt, fleas, 
children, and dogs are distributed in equal, though 
inordinate, proportions. 

If you enter the door on the opposite side of the 
hall-way, you find a smaller room, usually furnished 
with chairs and a table, and sometimes with a bed. 
This, in the larger houses, is the spare room of the 
house, and, after the various saddles and Sunday gar- 
ments placed here for safe keeping have been re- 
moved, it is assigned to the chance guest. If, instead 
of turning to the right or to the left, you continue 
your way along the passage to the end, you arrive at 
the kitchen, which usually is in a separate building. 
Its floor is of earth. In a fire-place flickers an uncer- 
tain tire of peat, and over it hangs an iron pot froma 
crane. Everything is dark and smoke-begrimed, for 
much of the smoke does not escape through the open 
chimney, and the only light is from the fire. Per- 
haps an old woman with her black garments and her 
tasselled hufa bends over the kettle and stirs its con- 
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tents. The unsteady light gives it all a weird appear- 
ance, and you wonder if the crone is not muttering 
an incantation. It is such an interior as Gerard 
Douw would have loved to paint. 

Small as is the kitchen tire, it is often the only 
one in the house, for fuel in some parts of the island 
is exceedingly scarce, and must be used with the 
strictest economy for cooking purposes alone. 
customary to close the houses when the cold winter 
weather comes on, for then the atmosphere becomes 
at least warmer than the outside air, if not quite so 
well adapted for breathing purposes. The houses of 
the clergy often are better than those described, in 
that they have more rooms or better accommoda- 


tions; sometimes, however, they are worse, or the | 


guest chamber already bas been allotted, and in that 


case you retire to the neighboring church.— William | 


H. Carpenter in Atlantic Monthly. 


CRITICISMS OF LONDON CONDITIONS. 
For a city which is in some respects the greatest cap- 
ital of the world, the approaches to London are of 
singular and painful unsightliness. What can the 
Indian prince, the Asiatic monarch, the Continental 
ambassador, or the Oriental envoy, think when his 
first acquaintance with it is made in the confusion 


and hideousness of Cannon street, or in the disorder | 


and nakedness of Charing Cross Station? whilst, if 
his arrival take place at night, what impression can 
be received from the ill-lighted thorough fares through 
which he isdriven? It is not too mach to say that 
London is the worse lighted capital in the whole of 
Europe. All its squares and streets lie all night in 


= ; 28 , > i ¥ o | «# . . . 
semi-darkness, and some vague memories of the Cur- | There is too much eating in all London houses; too 


few laws seem to haunt the minds of its hotel keep- 
ers, who turn down their gas inside their establish- 
ment just at the hour when people returning from 
dinner-parties and theatres need it the most. 
Yertainly, to any one long accustomed to the su- 
perb cities of the Continent, London has a curiously 
provincial appearance. Notwithstanding its vast ex- 
tent and its immense population it has in many ways 


the aspect of a third-rate town, since in no part what- | 


ever of it does its architecture correspond with the | — Woman's World, (London). 


number and splendor of its equipages, the rank and 


fortune of many of its landlords and tenants, and the | 


Im- | 
state. 


splendor of the arts gathered in its galleries. 
proved though the City is of late years, the outlook 
which it affords to those who reside in it is still too 
often like that dismal picture of it drawn by Shelley : 

“But what see you beside? A shabby stand 

Of hackney coaches, a brick house or wall 

Fencing some lonely court, white with the scrawl 

Of our unhappy politics; or worse— 

A wretched woman reeling by, whose curse, 

Mixed with'the watchman’s, partner of her trade, 

You must accept in place of serenade.” 

The hackney coach is replaced by the smarter 
hansom, with its horse’s jaw sawed savagely by the 
cruel curb; and the watchman is replaced by the 
police officer, who is considered a superior being to 
the Dogberry of old. 
dreary wall, the gin-soaked creatures remain, and lit- 
tle is as we could wish it in the outer world of Lon- 
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It is | 


| sively pervade even large London houses. 





| about the reception rooms. 





as all high action of the mind does, 


| the Highest, and so the sharingjof his perfection. . 


But the shabby stand, the | 


use our eyes, our brains, our hands. 


don. The streets are dreary, although so peopled ; 
the sellers of fruit or flowers sit huddled in melan- 
choly over their baskets, the coster-monger bawls, 
the newsboy shrieks, the organ grinders gloomily ex- 
hibit a sad-faced monkey or a still sadder little dog ; 
a laugh is rarely heard ; the crossing sweeper at the 
roadside smells of whiskey ; a mangy cat steals tim- 
idly through the railings of those area-barriers that 


| give to almost every London house the aspect of a 


menagerie combined with a mad-house. 

Why do they exist, these dreadful subterranean 
places in which nothing but the soul of a blackbeetle 
can possibly delight? The reply isinvariable; with- 
out them there could be no kitchens. Why is this 
taken for granted? If the basements were abolished 
you would at once get rid of the flight of steps to 
your hall door which is a snare in frosty weather, a 
misery in rainy weather, and an eyesore in all 
weathers. Steps of every kind are an abomination ; 
and to women coming out from parties in the ill-lit 
darkness of the streets they are, in frost and snow, 


| an absolute danger, despite all the services of foot- 


men and of link-boys. You would also get rid of 
those odors of cooking and eating which so oppres- 
In an 
apartment scarcely bigger than a bonbon box in Pa- 
ris the scents from the kitchen are seldom per- 
ceived. But in a mansion in London these odors 
meet you on the threshold, accompany you up the 


staircase, and banish any appetite which you may 


have brought with you for either luncheon or din- 
ner. This discomfort would be effectually removed 
if the kitchens were placed on the top-most floor, 
with a small lift running up and down to them. 


many servants sleep in them; the air is not ad- 


| mitted freely enough; fear of burglars keeps the 


whole dwelling hermetically sealed and shuttered all 


night, and the atmosphere cannot be freshened even 


by all the incense burnt and perfamed waters blown 
Without fresh air, and 
fine and true lines of architecture in a house, no dec- 
oration avails anything; its ornament is only like 
gold and silver brocade on a hunchback’s shoulders, 


Future state isan illusion for the ever-present 
It is not length of life, but depth of life. It 
is not duration, but a taking of the soul out of time, 
not im- 
mortality, but eternity,—a state of abandonment to 
Jesus explained nothing, but the influence of him 
took people out of time, and they felt eternal. A great 


| integrity makes us immortal; an admiration, a deep 
| love,a strong will, arms us above fear. 
| love that will be annihilated sooner than be treach- 
| erous has already made death impossible, and af- 
| firms istelf no mortal, but a native of the deeps of 


The 


absolute and inextinguishable being.— Emerson. 


Lire is for labor, not for ecstacy. 
win mastery through endeavor. 


We are here to 
And here we must 





From Harper's Magazine for 10th month. 


SMALL-POX IN ST. PIERRE, MARTINIQUE. 
March 19, 1888. 

Tue death-rate in St. Pierre is now between three 

hundred and fifty and four hundred a month. 


vas awning—to take somebody away to the Jlazaretto. 
At brief intervals, also, coffins are carried into houses 
empty, and carried out again, followed by women 
who cry-so loud that their sobbing can be heard a 
great way off. 

Before the visitation few quarters were so densely 
peopled: there were living often in one small house 
as many as fifty. The poorer classes had been accus- 
tomed from birth to live as simply as animals—wear- 
ing scarcely any clothing, sleeping on bare floors, ex- 


posing themselves to all changes of weather, eating | 


the cheapest and coarsest food. Yet, though living 
under such adverse conditions, no healthier people 
could be found, perhaps, in the world, nor a 
more cleanly: Every yard having its fountain, al- 
most everybody could bathe daily ; and with hun- 
dreds it was the custom to enter the river every 
worning at daybreak, or to take a swim in the bay 
(the young women here swim as well as the men). 
But the pestilence, entering among so dense and un- 
protected a life, made extraordinarily rapid havoc ; 
and bodily cleanliness availed little against the con- 
tagion. Now all the bathing resorts are deserted, 
because the lazarettos infect the bay with refuse, and 
because the linen of the sick is washed in the Rox- 
elane. 

Guadeloupe, the sister colony, now sends aid—the 
sum total is less than a single American merchant 
might give to a charitable undertaking; but it isa 
great deal for Guadeloupe to give. And far Cayenne 
sends money too; and the mother-country will send 
one hundred thousand francs. 

The infinite goodness of this colored population 
to one another is something which impresses with 
astonishment those accustomed to the selfishness of 
the world’s great cities. Noone is suffered to go to 
the pest-house who has a bed to lie upon, and a sin- 
gle relative or tried friend to administer remedies; 
the multitude who pass through the lazarettos are 
strangers—persons from the country who have no 
home of their own, or servants who are not permit- 
ted to remain sick in houses of employers. There 
are, however, many cases where a mistress will not 
suffer her bonne to take the risks of the pest-house, 
especially in families where there are no children; 
the domestic is carefully nursed,a physician hired 
for ber, remedies purchased for her. 

But among the colored people themselves the he- 
roism displayed is beautiful, is touching—something 
which makes one doubt all accepted theories about 
the natural egotism of mankind, and would compel 
the most hardened pessimist to conceive a higher 
idea of humanity. There is never a moment's hesi- 
tation in visiting a stricken individual; every rela- 
tive, and even the most intimate friends of every 
relative, may be seen harrying to the bedside. They 
take turns at nursing, sitting up all night, securing 


Our 
street is being depopulated. Every day men come 
with immense stretchers—covered with a sort of can- | 
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medical attendance and medicines, without ever a 
thought of the danger—nay, of the almost absolute 
certainty of contagion. If the patient have no means, 
all contribute; what the sister or brother has not, 
the uncle or the aunt, the godfather or godmother, 
the cousin, brother-in-law, or sister-in-law, may be 
able to give. No one dreams of refusing money or 
linen or wine or anvthing possible to give, lend, or 
procure on credit. Women seem to forget that they 
are beautiful, that they are young, that they are 
loved, to forget everything but the sense of that 
which they hold to be duty. You see young girls of 


| remarkably elegant presence, young colored girls 


well educated and é/évées-en-chapeau (that is to say, 
brought up like white creole girls, dressed and ac- 
complished like them), voluntarily leave rich homes 
to nurse some poor mulattress or capresse in the in- 
digent quarters of the town, because the sick one 
happens to be a distant relative. They will not trust 
others to perform this for them; they feel bound to 
do it in person. 

But without any sanitary law to check this self- 
immolation, and with the conviction that in the 
presence of duty, or what is believed to be duty, 
“life or death is the same thing,” or ought to be so 
considered, you can readily imagine how soon the 
city must become one vast hospital. ; 

Larcapio Hearn. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


Waatever doubt in regard to the wholly injurious 
habits of the English Sparrow, Passer Dometica, may 
have remained in the minds of farmers and garden- 
ers, it must now be dispelled, when the mass of facts 
are fully known which have been collected by the 
Department of Agriculture, and published in the Re- 
port of 1886, recently distributed. 

The information on this subject in the possession 
of the Department was obtained in answer to circu- 
lars which it had distributed in all parts of the coun- 
try. Thirty-two hundred replies have been received. 

The ravages of the English sparrow affect al- 
most every crop produced by the farmer, fruit- 
grower and truck gardener, and extend over the en- 
tire year. Indeed, it is safe to say that it now exerts 
a more marked effect upon the agricultural interests 
of this country than any other species of bird ; and 
its unprecedented increase and spread, taken in con- 
nection with the extent of its ravages in certain dis- 
tricts, may be regarded with graveapprehension. In 
the early spring it prevents the growth of a vast 
quantity of fruit by eating the germs from the fruit 
buds of trees, bushes and vines, of which the peach, 
pear, plum, cherry, apple, apricot, currant and grape 
suffer most. 

But it is not only the buds, but the fruit itself 
which is eaten or mutilated so as to make it worth- 
less. 

Detailed accounts are given of its destroying let- 
tuce, peas, beets, radishes, cabbages, cauliflower, black- 
berries, raspberries, strawberries, grapes, tomatoes, 
plums, peaches, pears and apples. It appears to be 
particularly destructive to grapes. 

The report recommends to the legislative bodies 
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of the various States and Territories “the immediate 
repeal of all existing laws which afford protection to 
the English Sparrow, the enactment of laws legaliz- 
ing the killingof the English Sparrow at all seasons 
of the year, and the destruction of its nests, eggs and 
young,” and other legislation providing for the des- 
truction of the birds by persons appointed for the 
purpose.— Vicks Magazine. 


Tuere has been no nation but in the beginning 
of its history there was a consciousness of a relation 
to a world which it did not conquer with its swords, 
and whose fruits it did not gather in its barns nor ex- 
change in its markets. There has been none which 
in the greater periods of its history did not recog- 
nize ends whose worth had no estimate in material 
values, and in the crisis of its history did not call for 
an effort for which its economists could find no rate 
of compensation in the wages of labor.— Mulford. 


Wuo, looking backward o'er his years, 

Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful tears, 
If he hath been 

Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 

To cheer and aid, in some ennobling cause, 
His fellow-men ? 


He has not lived in vain, and while he gives 
The praise to Him, in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart, 
He gazes backward, and with hope before, 
Knowing that from his works he nevermore 
Can henceforth part. 
Longfellow. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

Berlin, it seems, has gradually become the headquar- 
ters of the carved wood industry, supplanting Switzerland. 
Six hundred artists in wood carving, the same number of 
turners, and 700 carpenters are engaged in manufacturing 
such articles as cigar cases, newspaper and picture frames, 
napkin rings, etc. The value of the annual export of 
these articles is given are 5,000,000 marks, and this is ex- 
clusive of the costly carved wood furniture, the manufac- 
ture and export of which are assuming large proportions. 

~—There are reported to be fourteen thousand people in 
London who make a living by writing books and by con- 
tributing to magazines and the daily newspapers. 

Rosa Bonheur having asked leave to paint in the 
Hagenbeck Menagerie at Homburg, Herr Hagenbeck sent 
her three panthers and a keeper to look after them. She 
now has them at the seaside, and more animals will be lent 
her whenever she wants to have them. 

Libby Prison was sold at public auction, in Richmond, 
Virginia, Sept. 20, for $11,000. It was sold privately some 
months ago to W. H. Gray, of Chicago. for $23,000. He 
paid one-fourth cash and resold it to a Chicago syndicate, 
who failed to make the second payment, hence yesterday’s 
sale. 

Prof. Lewis Boss of the Dudley Observatory at Al- 
bany has completed calculations of the orbit of the new 
comet. It is twice as far away from the earth as the sun 
is, or about 190.000.0000 is about 170,000,000 
miles from the sun. It is moving towards the earth at the 
rate of about 3,000,000 miles a day. 


miles, and 


Calculations indicate 
its nearest distance to the sun at 125,000,090 miles. Should 
it fall below this the comet will be a brilliant object in 
November. 


—-Detroit is proud of its new Museum of Art, a hand- 
some stone building, fire-proof, which bas just been com- 
pleted at a cost of $100,000. The money for the building 
was raised among the citizens by popular subscription, and 
it is a credit to that beautiful and progressive city. The 
museum was opened September 1, with a collection of 
modern paintings loaned by George I. Seney, of New York. 

-The man who is not prevented from turning book 
leaves with a wet finger by fastidious refinement may well 
pause from fear of microbes. The authorities at Dresden 
have been investigating the question whether circulating 
libraries are a medium for the spread of infectious diseases. 
They rubbed the dirtiest leaves of the books, first with a 
dry finger and then with a wet, microscopically examining 
the product in each case. In the first case, scarcely any 
microbes were found on the finger; in the second case 
plenty! Though all these appeared to be of a non-infec 
tious character, the committee winds up with a recommen- 
dation to readers not to wet the finger in the mouth for the 
purpose of turning over the leaves.—Exchange. 

-The new waterway in Siberia, says the London Stand- 
ard, will connect the rivers Obi and Yenissei, and will 
utilize the river Obi and its branches, Ket, Osernaja, Lo- 
mowotaja, and Jasswaja—an outlet of the “ Great Lake” 
on one side, and on the other, the Yenissei with its tribu- 
taries, the Great and Little Kass. A cutting 4! miles 
long, between the Great Lake and the Little Kass, will 
complete the connection between the two rivers. The 
difference of level between the Great Lake and the river 
Obi is 654 feet, and will necessitate eight locks being built, 
while between the Great Lake and the Yenissei there is a 
fall of nearly 174 feet, which will be got over by 25 locks. 
The Great Lake is 6) feet deep. The cutting, or canal, out 
of it is 42.6 feet wide, and 4.1 feetdeep. The total amount 
of excavation is 719,680 cubic yards, of which 78,000 cubic 
yards have yet to be dug out. The works were commenced 
in 1883, and will be finished this year, the estimated cost 
being 8,000,000 rubles. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Tue Republican Tariff bill, which for some time past 
has been in course of preparation as a substitute for the 
Mills bill, was reported to the Finance Committee on the 
25 inst. The bill is very elaborate, containing 159 printed 
pages, and would effect, if passed, a reduction in the reve- 
nue of some 65 millions of dollars. The bill will come 
before the Senate for consideration early next week. 

THE yellow fever epidemic at Jacksonville and other 
Southern towns is still a centre of public attention. At 
this writing (9th mo. 24), the outlook is more encouraging 
as the death roll has diminished considerably. The fever 
has almost disappeared from Decatur, Ala., and no new 
cases are reported from Jackson, Miss. The strict quaran- 
tine at Memphis, Tenn., during the continuance for which 
every road leading to the city was strictly guarded, has 
been relaxed far enough to allow persons to enter the city 
on a certificate issued by the Board of Health. It is said 
anew relief bill will be introduced into Congress this 
week. 

The total contributions up to date of writing are 
$15,995.60. The fear of the fever bas caused serious panics 
in several Southern cities. The city of Meridian, Miss., 

12,000 inhabitants), was almost depopulated by crowds of 
people rushing to the depots to escape to the country round 
about. Boats full of refugees bound for the North are 
passing up the Mississippi, but receive little sympathy or 
assistance from people along the banks. Besides the ap- 
propriation bill mentioned above, Mr. Wheeler of Alabama 
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has introduced a bill in the House authorizing the Presi- | 


dent to establish camps of refuge provided with necessaries 
at the public expense. 


A LARGE gathering of the Sioux Indians took place on 
the 22d inst., in an open hollow a few miles below Standing 
Rock Agency, (Dakota), to consider the question of the 
Treaty. In the absence of Chief Grass, Sitting Bull as- 
sumed the leadership and made a speech in which he ex- 
erted all his powers for the defeat of the treaty. The 
speech was applauded loudly at its close. The Commis- 
sioners, at this writing, have not given up the effort to 
procure the approval of the treaty. 


A TELEGRAM asking for military aid has been received 
at Washington from Brownsville, Texas. The town called 
Rio Grande City, in Texas, is in the possession of a mob of 
Mexicans who demand the surrender of a United States 
Customs Officer who recently shot a Mexican editor for 
alleged libels published in the paper belonging to the lat- 
ter. The Customs Officer has taken refuge at Fort Ring- 
gold, and the commandant there has threatened to fire 
upon the mob. (Later dispatches say that order is re- 
stored by the recovery of the Mexican becoming probable. ) 


NOTICES. 


*,* The committee appointed by Prairie Grove Quar- 
terly Meeting has fixed the date of Tenth month 7th, 
1888, for the organization of an Executive meeting at 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Bens. F, NicHois, Chairman Com. 


*.* At Radnor meeting-house on First-day, Tenth 
month 7th, at 3 o’clock p. m..a meeting for worship ap- 
poiuted by Samuel 8S. Ash, of Philadelphia, will be held, to 
which all interested are cordially invited. 


*.* The Executive Committee of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor will meet at 8 o’clock a. m., on Third- 
day morning, the 2d of Tenth month, 1888, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Waynesville, Ohio, the week of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 

Joun Wm. HuTcuHINson, Chairman, 
MARIANNA W. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


POWDER 
Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. 
RoYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


Sold only n cans 


vit 


*,* First day School Unionsin Ninth month will occur 
as follows : 


29. Haddonfield, N. J. 
, i } PHILADELPHIA, Ninth month 24th, 1888. 
To FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
We have received additional contributions for the Chil- 
dren’s Country Week Association from 
ies 


$ 2.00 
Baby Alice, 


1.00 


Total, 


. $3.00 
Previously Acknowledged, 


279.00 


Total, $282.00 
We have also received a contribution towards a fund for 
rebuilding a meeting-house at Columbia, Pa. 
Friend in New York, $25.00. 
FRIENDs’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 
John Comly, Superintendent. 


From a 


*,* Quarterly meetings in the Ninth month will be 
held as follows : 


29. Scipio Q. M., Scipio, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 

*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,.* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


PRICES 
REASONABLE, 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 
SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


TAILOR, 109 N. 10TH STREET, Phila. 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co. 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtazns. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPITAL, . . ° ° ° ° . $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 
Fecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 


entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


RUNNING 


MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
of the city and surrounding country. We are 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


“WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, $44 in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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WESTERN MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURE 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CAPITAL (paid) $390,000 SURPLUS $70,000 


DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 
Negotiated by REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Col. 


SUCCESSORS TO REEVES, ALSOP & CO 


Also KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES 


The above are worthy the attention of investors. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen. Agents, 


119 South Fourth Street, Phila. 


SAMUEL CONARD, Late of Cooper & Conard. 
Isaac FORSYTHE, 


S AF E Capital, $750,000 
Nene ee. Surplus, $355,016 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 

tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 

business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 

interest. $7,056,800 of 

5 interest and principal] 

ke have been returned 

to investors with- 


First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up. 
ward ; in the Mortgege Department, $300 and up- 
ward. Full information regarding vur various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Yow York Mang’ HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3a" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 

| advertisement in this paper.-“@a 


out delay or the loss of a doilar. Real Estate 
| 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INCORPORATED 1836. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
Solicitor, GzorcE TUCKER BIsPHAM 


Friends’ Printing House 8.W Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 





